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DR. SEVIER 



I. 

THE DOCTOR. 

The main road to wealth in New Orleans has 
long been Carondelet Street. There you see the 
most alert faces ; noses, it seems to one, with more 
and sharper edge, and eyes smaller and brighter, and 
with less distance between them, than one notices 
in other streets. It is there that the stock and 
bond brokers hurry to and fro and run together 
promiscuously — the cunning and the simple, the 
headlong and the wary — at the four clanging strokes 
of the Stock Exchange gong. There rises the tall 
fa9ade of the Cotton Exchange. Looking in from 
the sidewalk as you pass, you see its main hall, 
thronged but decorous, the quiet engine-room of the 
surrounding cit/s most far-reaching occupation, and 
at the hairs farther end you descry the " Future 
Room," and hear the unearthly ramping and bel- 
lowing of the bulls and bears. Up and down the 
street, on either hand, are the ship-brokers and in- 
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2 DR. SEVIER. 

surers^ and in the upper stories foreign consuls 
among a multitude of lawyers and notaries. 

In 1856 this street was just assuming its present 
character. The cotton merchants were making it 
their favourite place of commercial domicile. The 
open thoroughfare served in lieu of the present 
exchanges; men made fortunes standing on the 
curb-stone, and during bank-hours the sidewalks 
were perpetually crowded with cotton factors, buyers, 
brokers, weighers, reweighers, classers, pickers, 
pressors, and samplers, and the air was laden with 
cotton quotations and prognostications. 

Number 3J, second floor, front, was the office of 
Dr. Sevier. This office was convenient to every- 
thing. Immediately under its windows lay the side- 
walks, where congregated the men who, of all in 
New Orleans, could best afford to pay for being sick, 
and least desired to die. Canal Street, the city's 
leading artery, was just below, at the near left-hand 
comer. Beyond it lay the older town, not yet im- 
poverished in those days, — the French quarter. A 
single square and a half off at the right, and in plain 
view from the front windows, shone the dazzling 
white walls of the St. Charles Hotel, where the 
nabobs of the river plantations came and dwelt with 
their fair-handed wives in seasons of peculiar anti- 
cipation, when it is well to be near the highest 
medical skill. In the opposite direction, a three 
minutes' quick drive around the upper corner and 
down Common Street carried the Doctor to his ward 
in the great Charity Hospital, and to the School of 
Medicine, where he filled the chair set apart to the 
holy ailments of maternity. Thus, as it were, he 
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laid his left hand on the rich and his right on the 
poor ; and he was not left-handed. 

Not that his usual attitude was one of benediction. 
He stood straight up in his austere pure-mindedness^ 
tall; slender, pale, sharp of voice, keen of glance, 
stem in judgment, aggressive in debate, and fixedly 
untender everywhere, except — ^but always except — 
in the sick-chamber. His inner heart was all of 
flesh j but his demands for the rectitude of mankind 
pointed out like the muzzles of cannon through the 
embrasures of his virtues. To demolish evil ! that 
seemed the finest of aims ; and even as a physician, 
that was, most likely, his motive until later years 
and a better self-knowledge had taught him that to 
do good was still finer and better. He waged war — 
against malady. To fight ; to stifle ; to cut down ; 
to uproot ; to overwhelm ; these were his springs of 
action. That their results were good proved that 
his sentiment of benevolence was strong and high ; 
but it was well-nigh shut out of sight by that im- 
patience of evil which is very fine and knightly in 
youngest manhood, but which we like to see give 
way to kindlier moods as the earlier heat of the 
blood begins to pass. 

He changed in later years ; this was in 1 856. To 
" resist not evil " seemed to him then only a rather 
feeble sort of knavery. To face it in its nakedness, 
and to inveigh against it in high places and low, 
seemed the consummation of all manliness; and 
manliness was the key-note of his creed. There 
was no other necessity in this life. 

'^ But a man must Hve,'' said one of his kindred, 
to whom, truth to tell, he had refused assistance. 
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" No, sir; that is just what he can't do. A man 
must die! So, while he lives, let him be a man !'' 

How inharmonious a setting, then, for Dr. Sevier, 
was 3^ Carondelet Street ! As he drove, each morn- 
ing, down to that point, he had to pass through long, 
irregular files of fellow-beings thronging either side- 
walk, a sadly unchivalric grouping of men whose 
daily and yearly life was subordinated only and 
entirely to the getting of wealth, and whose every 
eager motion was a repetition of the sinister old 
maxim that " Time is money." 

" It's a great deal more, sir ; it's life I " the Doctor 
always retorted. 

Among these groups, moreover, were many who 
were all too well famed for illegitimate fortune. 
Many occupations connected with the handling of 
cotton yielded big harvests in perquisites. At every 
jog of the Doctor's horse men came to view whose 
riches were the outcome of semi-respectable larceny. 
It was a day of reckless operation; much of the 
commerce that came to New Orleans was simply, as 
one might say, beached in Carondelet Street. The 
sight used to keep the long, thin, keen-eyed doctor 
in perpetual indignation. 

" Look at the wreckers," he would say. 

It was breakfast at eight, indignation at nine, 
dyspepsia at ten. 

So his setting was not merely inharmonious ; it 
was damaging. He grew sore on the whole matter 
of money-getting. 

" Yes, I have money. But I don't go after it. It 
comes to me because I seek and render service for 
the service'b sake. It will come to anybody else the 
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same way ; and why should it comer any other 
wayl" 

He not only had a low regard for the motives of 
most seekers of wealth ; he went further, and fell into 
much disbelief of poor men's needs. For instance, 
he looked upon a man's inability to find employment, 
or upon a poor fellow's run of bad luck, as upon the 
placarded woes of a hurdy-gurdy beggar. 

" If he wants work, he will find it. As for begging, 
it ought to be easier for any true man to starve than 
to beg." 

s The sentiment was ungentle, but it came from the 
bottom of his belief concerning himself, and a longing 
for moral greatness in all men. 

"However," he would add, thrusting his hand 
into his pocket and bringing out his purse, " I '11 help 
any man to make himself useful. And the sick — 
well, the sick, as a matter of course. Only I must 
know what I 'm doing." 

Have some of us known "Want 1 To have known 
her — though to love her was impossible — is "a 
liberal education." The Doctor was learned, but 
this acquaintanceship, this education, he had never 
got. Hence his untendemess. Shall we condemn 
the fault 1 Yes. And the man 1 "We have not the 
face. To be jvst, which he never knowingly failed 
to be, and at the same time to feel tenderly for the 
unworthy, to deal kindly with the erring, — it is a 
double grace that hangs not always in easy reach 
even of the tallest. The Doctor attained to it — but 
in later years; meantime, this story — which, I 
believe, had he ever been poor, would never have 
been written. 



II. 

A YOUNG STRANGER. 

In 1856 New Orleans was in the midst of the 
darkest ten years of her history. Yet she was full 
of new-comers from all parts of the commercial 
world, — strangers seeking livelihood. The ravages 
of cholera and yellow fever, far from keeping them 
away, seemed actually to draw them. In the three 
years 1853, *54, and '55, the cemeteries had received 
over thirty-five thousand dead; yet here in 1856, 
besides shiploads of European immigrants, came 
hundreds of unacclimated youths, from all parts of 
the United States, to fill the wide gaps which they 
imagined had been made in the ranks of the great 
exporting city's clerking force. 

Upon these pilgrims Dr. Sevier cast an eye full of 
interest and often of compassion hidden under out- 
ward impatience. " Who wants to see," he would 
demand, " men — and women — increasing the risks of 
this uncertain life ) " But he was also full of respect 
for them. There was a certain nobility rightly 
attributable to emigration itself in the abstract. It 
was the cutting loose from friends and aid,— those 
sweet-named temptations, — and the going forth into 
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self-appointed exile and into dangers known and 
unknown, trusting to the help of one's own right 
hand to exchange honest toil for honest bread and 
raiment. His eyes kindled to see the goodly, broad, 
red-cheeked fellows. Sometimes, though, he saw 
women, and sometimes tender women, by their side, 
and that sight touched the pathetic chord of his 
heart with a rude twangle that vexed him. 

It was on a certain bright, cool morning early in 
October, that, as he drove down Garondelet Street 
toward his office, and one of those little white 
omnibuses of the old Apollo Street line, crowding in 
before his carriage, had compelled his driver to draw 
close in by the curbstone and slacken speed to a 
walk, his attention chanced to fall upon a young 
man of attractive appearance, glancing stranger-wise 
and eagerly at signs and entrances while he moved 
down the street. Twice, in the moment of the 
Doctor's enforced delay, he noticed the young 
stranger make inquiry of the street's more ac- 
customed frequenters, and that in each case he was 
directed further on. But the way opened, the 
Doctor's horse switched his tail and was off, the 
stranger was left behind, and the next moment the 
Doctor stepped across the sidewalk and went up 
the stairs of Number 3|^ to his office. Something 
told him — we are apt to fall into thought on a 
stairway — that the stranger was looking for a 
physician. 

He had barely disposed of the three or four waiting 
messengers that arose from their chairs against the 
corridor wall, and was still reading the anxious lines 
left in various hand-writings on his slate, when the 
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young man entered. He was of fair height, slenderly 
built, with soft auburn hair a little untrimmed, neat 
dress, ^d a diffident yet expectant and courageous 
face. 

" Dr.. Sevier ! " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Doctor, my wife is very ilL Can I get you to 
come at once and see her 1 " 

" Who is her physician 1 " 

'' I have not caUed any; but we must have one 



now. 



" I don't know about going at once. This is my 
hour for being in the office. How far is it, and 
what's the trouble 1 " 

" We are only three squares away, just here in 
Custom-House Street." The speaker began to add a 
faltering enumeration of some very grave symptoms. 
The Doctor noticed that he was slightly deaf; he 
uttered his words as though he did not hear 
them. 

" Yes," interrupted Dr. Sevier, speaking half to 
himself as he turned around to a standing case of 
cruel-looking silver-plated things on shelves, " that's 
a small part of the penalty women pay for the 
doubtful honour of being our mothers. I'll go. 
What is your number 1 But you had better drive 
back with me if you can." He drew back from the 
glass case, shut the door, and took his hat. 

" Narcisse." 

On the side of the office nearest the corridor a 
door let into a hall-room that afforded merely good 
space for the furniture needed by a single accountant. 
The Doctor had other interests besides those of his 
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A YOUNG STRANGER. 9 

profession, and, taking them altogether, found it 
necessary, or at least convenient, to employ continu- 
ously the services of a person to keep his accounts 
and collect his bills. Through the open door the 
book-keeper could be seen sitting on a high stool at 
a still higher desk — a young man of handsome 
profile and well-knit form. At the call of his name 
he unwound his legs from the rounds of the stool, 
and leaped into the Doctor's presence with a superla- 
tively high-bred bow. 

''I shall be back in fifteen minutes,'' said the 

Doctor. " Come, Mr. " and went out with the 

stranger. 

Narcisse had intended to speak. He stood a 
moment, then lifted the last half inch of a cigarette 
to his lips, took a long, meditative inhalation, turned 
half round on his heel, dashed the remnant with 
fierce emphasis into a spittoon, ejected two long 
streams of smoke from his nostrils, and extending 
his fist toward the door by which the Doctor had 
gone out, said — 

" All right, ole boss 1 " No, not that way. It is 
hard to give his pronunciation by letter. In the 
word " right " he substituted an a for the r, sounding 
it almost in the same instant with the i, yet distinct 
from it : " All a-ight, ole boss 1 " 

Then he walked slowly back to his desk, with that 
feeling of relief which some men find in the renewal 
of a promissory note, twined his legs again among 
those of the stool, and, adding not a word, resumed 
his pen. 

The Doctor's carriage was hurrying across Canal 
Street. 
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" Dr. Sevier," said the physician's companion, " I 
don't know what your charges are " 

" The highest," said the Doctor, whose dyspepsia 
was gnawing him just then with fine energy. The 
curt reply strack fire upon the young man. 

" I don't propose to drive a bargain. Dr. Sevier 1" 
He flushed angrily after he had spoken, breathed 
with compressed lips, and winked savagely, with the 
sort of indignation that schoolboys show to a harsh 
master. 

The physician answered with better self-control. 

"What do you proposed' 

" I was going to propose— being a stranger to you, 
sir — ^to pay in advance." The announcement was 
made with a tremulous but triumphant hauteur, as 
though it must cover the physician with mortifica- 
tion. The speaker stretched out a rather long leg, 
and, drawing a pocket-book, produced a twenty- 
dollar piece. 

The Doctor looked full in his face with impatient 
surprise, then turned his eyes away again as if he 
restrained himself, and said, in a subdued tone — 

" I would rather you had haggled about the price." 

" I don't hear " said the other, turning his ear. 

The Doctor waved his hand — 

" Put that up, if you please." 

The young stranger was disconcerted. He re- 
mained silent for a moment, wearing a look of 
impatient embarrassment. He still extended the 
piece, turning it over and over with his thumb-nail 
as it lay on his fingers. 

" You don't know me. Doctor," he said. He got 
another cruel answer — 
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" We *re getting acquainted," replied the physician. 

The victim of the sarcasm bit his lip, and pro- 
tested by an unconscious sidewise jerk of the chin — 

" I wish you 'd " and he turned the coin 

again. 

The physician dropped an eagle's stare on the 
gold. 

" I don't practise medicine on those principles." 

"But, Doctor," insisted the other, appeasingly, 
" you can make an exception if you will. Reasons 
are better than rules, my old professor used to say. 
I am here without friends, or letters, or credentials 
of any sort ; this is the only recommendation I can 
offer." 

" Don't recommend you at all ; anybody can do 
that." 

The stranger breathed a sigh of overtasked 
patience, smiled with a baffled air, seemed once or 
twice about to speak, but doubtful what to say, and 
let his hand sink. 

" Well, Doctor," — ^he rested his elbow on his knee, 
gave the piece one more turn over, and tried to draw 
the physician's eye by a look of boyish pleasantness, 
— " I '11 not ask you to take pay in advance, but I 
will ask you to take care of this money for me. 
Suppose I should lose it, or have it stolen from me, 
or — Doctor, it would be a real comfort to me if you 
would." 

" I can't help that. I shall treat your wife, and 
then send in my bill." The Doctor folded arms, and 
appeared to give attention to his driver. But at 
the same time he asked — 

"Not subject to epilepsy, eh ]" 
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" No sir 1" The indignant shortness of the retort 
drew no sign of attention from the Doctor; he was 
silently asking himself what this nonsense meant. 
Was it drink, or gambling, or a confidence game 1 
Or was it only vanity, or a mistake of inexperience 1 
He tamed his head unexpectedly and gave the 
stranger's facial lines a quick, thorough examination. 
It staxtled them from a look of troubled meditation. 
The physician as quickly turned away again. 

" Doctor," began the other, but added no more. 

The physician was silent. He turned the matter 
over once more in his mind. The proposal was 
absurdly imbusinesslike. That his part in it might 
look ungenerous was nothing; so his actions were 
right, he rather liked them to bear a hideous aspect ; 
that was his war-paint. There was that in the stran- 
ger's attitude that agreed fairly with his own theories 
of living. A fear of debt, for instance ; if that was 
genuine, it was good. And beyond and better than 
that, a fear of money. He began to be more favour- 
ably impressed. 

" Give it to me," he said, frowning ; " mark you, 
this is your way," — he dropped the gold into his 
vest pocket, — ^^ it isn't mine." 

The young man laughed with visible relief, and 
rubbed his knee with his somewhat too delicate 
hand. The Doctor examined him again with a 
milder glance. 

" I suppose you think you 've got the principles of 
life all right, don't you ]" 

" Yes, I do," replied the other, taking his turn at 
folding arms. 

" H-m-m, I dare say you do. What you lack is 
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the practice." The Doctor sealed his utterance with 
a nod. 

The young man showed amusement; more, it 
may be, than he felt, and presently pointed out his 
lodging-place. 

"Here, on this side; Number 40," and they 
alighted. 



III. 

HIS WIFE. 

In former times the presence in New Orleans, 
during the cooler half of the year, of large numbers 
of mercantile men from all parts of the world, who 
did not accept the fever-plagued city as their per- 
manent residence, made much business for the 
renters of furnished apartments. At the same time, 
there was a class of persons whose residence was 
permanent, and to whom this letting of rooms fell 
by an easy and natural gravitation ; and the most 
respectable and comfortable rented rooms of which 
the city could boast were those chambres gamies in 
Gustom-House and Bienville Streets, kept by worthy 
free or freed mulatto or quadroon women. 

In 1856 the gala-days of this half-caste people 
were quite over. Difference was made between 
virtue and vice, and the famous quadroon balls were 
shunned by those who aspired to respectability, 
whether their whiteness was nature or only toilet 
powder. Generations of domestic service under 
ladies of Gallic blood had brought many of them to 
a supreme pitch of excellence as housekeepers. In 
many cases money had been inherited; in other 
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cases it had been saved up. That Latin feminine 
ability to hold an awkward position with impreg- 
nable serenity, and like the yellow Mississippi to give 
back no reflection from the overhanging sky, empha- 
sized this superior fitness. That bright, womanly 
business ability that comes of the same blood added 
again to their excellence. Not to be home itself, 
nothing could be more like it than were the apart- 
ments let by Madame G^cile, or Madame Sophie, or 
Madame Athalie, or Madame Polyx^ne, or whatever 
the name might be. 

It was in one of these houses, that presented its 
dull brick front directly upon the sidewalk of Custom- 
House Street, with the unfailing little square sign of 
Chambres d> louer (Rooms to let) dangling by a string 
from the overhanging balcony and twirling in the 
breeze, that the sick wife lay. A waiting slave-girl 
opened the door as the two men approached it, and 
both of them went directly upstairs and into a large 
airy room. On a high, IJy carved, and heaiy 
hung mahogany bed, to which the remaining furni- 
ture corresponded in ancient style and massiveness, 
was stretched the form of a pale, sweet-faced little 
woman. 

The proprietress of the house was sitting beside 
the bed, a quadroon of good, kind face, forty-five 
years old or so, tall and broad. She rose and 
responded to the Doctor's silent bow with that 
pretty dignity of greeting which goes with all 
French blood, and remained standing. The invalid 
stirred. 

The physician came forward to the bedside. 
The patient could not have been much over nine- 
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teen years of age. Her face was very pleasing ; a 
trifle slender in outline ; the brows somewhat square, 
not wide ; the mouth small. But it is needless to 
be minute ; she would not have been called beauti- 
ful, even in health, by those who lay stress on cor- 
rectness of outlines. Yet she had one thing that to 
some is better. Whether it was in the dark blue 
eyes that were lifted to the Doctor's with a look 
which changed rapidly from inquiry to confidence, 
or in the fine, scarcely perceptible strands of pale- 
brown hair that played about her temples, he did 
not make out ; but for one cause or another her face 
was of that kind which almost any one has seen once 
or twice, and no one has seen often, — that seems to 
give out a soft but veritable light. 

She was very weak. Her eyes quickly dropped 
away from his, and turned wearily but peacefully to 
those of her husband. 

The Doctor spoke to her. His greeting and 
gentle inquiry were full of a soothing quality that 
was new to the young man. His long fingers 
moved twice or thrice softly across her brow, push- 
ing back the thin, waving strands, and then he sat 
down in a chair, continuing his kind, direct questions. 
The answers were all bad. 

He turned his glance to the quadroon ; she under- 
stood it ; the patient was seriously ill. The nurse 
responded with a quiet look of comprehension. At 
the same time, the Doctor disguised from the young 
strangers this interchange of meanings by an audible 
question to the quadroon. 

" Have I ever met you before V 

" No, seh." 
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" What is youi name 1" 

" Z^nobie." 

" Madame Z^nobia," softly whispered the invalid, 
turning her eyes with a glimmer of feeble pleasantry, 
first to the quadroon, and then to her husband. 

The physician smiled at her an instant, and then 
gave a few concise directions to the quadroon. 
" Get me " — thus and so. 

The woman went and came. She was a superior 
nurse, like so many of her race. So obvious, indeed, 
was this, that when she gently pressed the young 
husband an inch or two aside, and murmured that 
" de doctah " wanted him to " go h-out," he left the 
room, although he knew the physician had not so 
indicated. 

By and by he returned, but only at her beckon, 
and remained at the bedside while Madame Z6nobie 
led the Doctor into another room to write his pre- 
scription. 

" Who are these people ] " asked the physician in 
an undertone, looking up at the quadroon, and paus- 
ing with the prescription half torn oflf. 

She shrugged her large shoulders and smiled per- 
plexedly. 

"Mizzez Reechin]" The tone was one of 

query rather than assertion. "Dey ses so," she 
added. 

She might nurse the lady like a mother, but she 
was not going to be responsible for the genuineness 
of a stranger's name. 

" Where are they from 1 " 

"I dunnol Some plessi 1 nevva yeh dat 

nem biffo V 
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She made a timid attempt at some word ending 
in "walk," and smiled, ready to accept possible 
ridicule. 

"Milwaukee?" asked the Doctor. 

She lifted her palm, smiled brightly, pushed him 
gently with the tip of one finger, and nodded. He 
had hit the nail on the head. 

"What business is he in?" 

The questioner rose. 

She cast a sidelong glance at him with a slight 
enlargement of her eyes, and, compressing her lips, 
gave her head a little decided shake. The young 
man was not employed. 

" And has no money either, I suppose," said the 
physician as they started again toward the sick-room. 

She shrugged again and smiled ; but it came to 
her mind that the Doctor might be considering his 
own interests, and she added in a whisper— 

" Dey pay me." 

She changed places with the husband, and the 
physician and he passed down the stairs together in 
silence. 

"Well, Doctor]" said the young man as he stood, 
prescription in hand, before the carriage door. 

"Well," responded the physician, "you should 
have called me sooner." 

The look of agony that came into the stranger's 
face caused the Doctor instantly to repent his hard 
speech. 

"You don't mean " exclaimed the husband. 

" No, no ; I don't think it 's too late. Get that 
prescription filed, and give it to Mrs. " 

" Richling," said the young man. 
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" Let her have perfect quiet," continued the Doctor. 
*' I shall be back this evening." 

And when he returned she had improved. 

She was better again the next day, and the next ; 
but on the fourth she was in a very critical state. 
She lay quite silent during the Doctor's visit, until 
he, thinking he read in her eyes a wish to say 
something to him alone, sent her husband and the 
quadroon out of the room on separate errands at the 
same moment. And immediately she exclaimed — 

" Doctor, save my life ! You mustn't let me die ! 
Save me for my husband's sake ! To lose all he 's 
lost for me, and then to lose me too, — save me, 
Doctor, save me !" 

" I 'm going to do it !" said he. " You shall get 
weU!" 

And what with his skill and her endurance, it 
turned out so. 



IV. 

CONVALESCENCE AND ACQUAINTANCE. 

A MAN'S clothing is his defence ; but with a woman 
all dress is adorament. Nature decrees it ; adorn- 
ment is her instinctive delight. And above all the 
adorning of a bride ; it brings out so charmingly the 
meaning of the thing. Therein centres the gay con- 
sent of all mankind and womankind to an innocent, 
sweet apostasy from the ranks of both. The value 
of living — ^which is loving ; the sacredest wonders of 
life ; all that is fairest and of best delight in thought, 
in feeling, yea, in substance, — all are apprehended 
under the floral crown and hymeneal veil. So, when 
at length one day Mrs. Richling said, "Madame 
Z6nobie, don't you think I might sit up]" it would 
have been absurd to doubt the quadroon's willingness 
to assist her in dressing. True, here was neither 
wreath nor veil, but here was very young wifehood, 
and its re-attiring would be like a proclamation of 
victory over the malady that had striven to put two 
hearts asunder. Her willingness could hardly be 
doubted, — though shelsmiled irresponsibly and said — 

"If you thing ]" She spread her eyes and 

elbows suddenly in the manner of a crab, with palms 
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turned upward and thumbs outstretched — ^'^ Weill" 
— and so dropped them. " You don't want wait till 
de doctah comin' \ " she asked. 

''I don't think he's coming; it's after his 
time." 

" Yass 1" 

The woman was silent a moment, and then threw 
up one hand again with the forefinger lifted alertly 
forward. 

" I make a lill fi' biffo." 

She made a fire. Then she helped the convales- 
cent to put on a few loose drapings. She made no 
conceahnent of the enjoyment it gave her, though 
her words were few and generally were answers to 
questions ; and when at length she brought from the 
wardrobe, pretending not to notice her mistake, a 
loose and much too ample robe of woollen and silken 
stuffs to go over all, she moved as though she trod on 
holy ground, and distinctly felt, herself, the thrill 
with which the convalescent, her young eyes beaming 
their assent, let her arms into the big sleeves, and 
drew about her small form the soft folds of her 
husband's morning-gown. 

" He goin' to fine that droll," said the quadroon. 

The wife's face confessed her pleasure. 

'^ It 's as much mine as his," she said. 

" Is you mek dat 1" asked the nurse as she drew 
its silken cord about the convalescent's waist. 

" Yes. Don't draw it tight ; leave it loose ; so ; 
but you can tie the knot tight. That will do; 
there." She smiled broadly. ** Don't tie me in as 
if you were tying me in for ever." 

Madame Z^nobie understood perfectly, and, smiling 
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in response, did tie it as if she were tying her in 
for ever. 

Half an hour or so later the quadroon, being — 
it may have been by chance — at the street door, 
ushered in a person who simply bowed in silence. 

But as he put one foot on the stair he paused, and, 
bending a severe gaze upon her, asked — 

" Why do you smile V* 

She folded her hands limply on her bosom, and 
drawing a cheek and shoulder toward each other, 
replied — 

"Nuttin' ?" 

The questioner's severity darkened. 

" Why do you smile at nothing V 

She laid the tips of her fingers upon her lips to 
compose them. 

" You din* come in you' carridge. She goin' to ' 
thing 'tis Mich6 Reechin." The smile forced its way 
through her fingers. The visitor turned in quiet 
disdain and went upstairs, she following. 

At the top he let her pass. She led the way, and, 
softly pushing open the chamber door, entered noise- 
lessly, turned, and, as the other stepped across the 
threshold, nestled her hands one on the other at her 
waist, shrank inward with a sweet smile, and waved 
one palm toward the huge, blue-hung mahogany 
four-poster, — empty. 

The visitor gave a slight double nod and moved 
on across the carpet. Before a small coal fire, in a 
grate too wide for it, stood a broad, cushioned 
rocking-chair with the comer of a pillow showing 
over its top. The visitor went on around it. The 
girlish form lay in it, with eyes closed, very still ; 
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but his professional glance quickly detected the false 
pretence of slumber. A slippered foot was still 
slightly reached out beyond the bright colours of the 
long gown, and toward the brazen edge of the hearth- 
pan, as though the owner had been touching her tip- 
toe against it to keep the chair in gentle motion. One 
cheek was on the pillow ; down the other curled a few 
light strands of hair that had escaped from her brow. 
Thus for an instant. Then a smile began to 
wreath about the comer of her lips, she faintly 
stirred, opened her eyes — and lol Dr. Sevier, 
motionless, tranquil, and grave. 

"0 Doctor!" The blood surged into her face 
and down upon her neck. She put her hands over 
her eyes and her face into the pillow. "0 Doctor ! " 
— ^rising to a sitting posture — " I thought, of course, 
it was my husband." 

The Doctor replied while she was speaking — 
"My carriage broke down." He drew a chair 
toward the fire-place and asked, with his face toward 
the dying fire — 

'* How are you feeling to-day, madam, — stronger ]" 
" Yes, I can almost say I 'm well." The blush 
was still on her face as he turned to receive her 
answer, but she smiled with a bright courageousness 
that secretly amused and pleased him. " I thank 
you, Doctor, for my recovery; I certainly should 
thank you." Her face lighted up with that soft 
radiance which was its best quality, and her snule 
became half introspective as her eyes dropped from 
his and followed her outstretched hand as it re- 
arranged the farther edges of the dressing-gown one 
upon another. 
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" If you will take better care of yourself here- 
after, madam," responded the Doctor, thumping and 
brushing from his knee some specks of mud that he 
may have got when his carriage broke, *' I will thank 
you. But " — brush — brush — " I — doubt it." 

" Do you think you should V* she asked, leaning 
forward from the back of the great chair and let- 
ting her wrists drop over the front of its broad 
arms. 

" I do," said the Doctor, kindly. " Why shouldn't 
1 1 This present attack was by your own fault." 
While he spoke he was looking into her eyes, con- 
tracted at their comers by her slight smile. The 
face was one of those that show not merely that the 
world is all unknown to them, but that it always 
will be so. It beamed with inquisitive intelligence, 
and yet had the innocence almost of infancy. The 
Doctor made a discovery ; it was this that made her 
beautiful '^ She is beautiful," he insisted to himself 
when his critical faculty dissented. 

" You needn't doubt me. Doctor. I '11 try my 
best to take care. Why, of course I will, — ^for John's 
sake." She looked up into his face from the tassel 
she was twisting around her finger, touching the 
floor with her slipper's toe and faintly rocking. 

" Yes, there 's a chance there," replied the grave 
man, seemingly not overmuch pleased ; ^ I dare say 
everything you do or leave undone is for his 
sake." 

The little wife betrayed for a moment a pained 
perplexity, and then exclaimed — 

" Well, of course 1" and waited his answer with 
bright eyes. 
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**I have known women to think of their own 
sakes/' was the response. 

She laughed, and with unprecedented sparkle 
replied — 

" Why, — whatever's his sake is my sake. I don't 
see the difference. Yes, I see, of course, how there 
might be a difference ; but I don't see how a woman 

" She ceased, still smiling, and, dropping her 

eyes to her hands, slowly stroked one wrist and palm 
with the tassel of her husband's robe. 

The Doctor rose, turned his back to the mantle- 
piece, and looked down upon her. He thought of 
the great, wide world : its thorny ways, its deserts, 
its bitter waters, its unrighteousness, its self-seeking 
greeds, its weaknesses, its under and over-reaching, 
its unfaithfulness; and then again of this — child, 
thrust all at once a thousand miles into it, with 
never — so far as he could see — an implement, a 
weapon, a sense of danger, or a refuge ; well pleased 
with herself, as it seemed, lifted up into the bliss of 
self-obliterating wifehood, and resting in her husband 
with such an assurance of safety and happiness as a 
saint might pray for grace to show to heaven itself. 
He stood silent, feeling too grim to speak, and pre- 
sently Mrs. Kichling looked up with a sudden liveli- 
ness of eye and a smile that was half apology and 
half persistence. 

** Yes, Doctor, I 'm going to take care of myself." 

" Mrs. Eichling, is your father a man of fortune ]" 

" My father is not living," said she gravely. " He 
died two years ago. He was the pastor of a small 
church. No, sir; he had nothing but his small 
salary — except that for a few years he taught a few 
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scholars. He taught *ine." She brightened up 
again. " I never had any other teacher." 

The Doctor folded his hands behind him and 
gazed abstractedly through the upper sash of the 
large French windows. The street door was heard 
to open. 

" There 's John," said the convalescent quickly, and 
the next moment her husband entered. A tired 
look vanished from his face as he saw the Doctor. 
He hurried to grasp his hand, then turned and kissed 
his wife. The physician took up his hat. 

" Doctor," said the wife, holding the hand he gave 
her, and looking up playfully, with her cheek against 
the chair-back, "you surely didn't suspect me of 
being a rich girl, did you V* 

" Not at all, madam." His emphasis was so pro- 
nounced that the husband laughed. 

" There 's one comfort in the opposite condition, 
Doctor," said the young man. 

" Yes r 

" Why, yes ; you see it requires no explanation." 

" Yes, it does," said the physician ; " it is just as 
binding on people to show good cause why they are 
poor as it is to show good cause why they 're rich. 
Good day, madam." The two men went out to- 
gether. His word would have been good-bye, but 
for the fear of fresh acknowledgments. 



V. 

HARD QUESTIONS. 

Dr. Sevier had a simple abhorrence of the ex- 
pression of personal sentiment in words. Nothing 
else seemed to him so utterly hollow as the attempt 
to indicate by speech a regard or affection which 
was not already demonstrated in behaviour. So far 
did he keep himself aloof from insincerity that he 
had barely room enough left to be candid. 

" I need not see your wife any more," he said, as 
he went down the stairs with the young husband at 
his elbow ; and the young man had learned him well 
enough not to oppress him with formal thanks, what- 
ever might have been said or omitted upstairs. 

Madame Z^nobie contrived to be near enough, as 
they reached the lower floor, to come in for a share 
of the meagre adieu. She gave her hand with a 
dainty grace and a bow that might have been im- 
ported from Paris. 

Dr. Sevier paused on the front step, half turned 
toward the open door where the husband still tarried. 
That was not speech ; it was scarcely action ; but 
the young man understood it and was silent. In 
:Tuth, the doctor himself felt a pang in this sort of 
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farewell. A physician's way through the world is 
paved, I have heard one say, with these broken bits 
of others' lives, of all colours and all degrees of 
beauty. In his reminiscences, when he can do no 
better, he gathers them up, and turning them over 
and over in the darkened chamber of his retrospec- 
tion, sees patterns of delight lit up by the softened 
rays of bygone time. But even this renews the 
pain of separation, and Dr. Sevier felt, right here at 
this door-step, that, if this was to be the last of the 
Richlings, he would feel the twinge of parting every 
time they came up again in his memory. 

He looked at the house opposite — ^where there 
was really nothing to look at — and at a woman 
who happened to be passing, and who was only like 
a thousand others with whom he had nothing to do. 

"Richling," he said, "what brings you to New 
Orleans, any way ? " 

Eichling leaned his cheek against the door-post — 

" Simply seeking my fortune, doctor." 

" Do you think it is here ? " 

" I 'm pretty sure it is ; the world owes me a 
living." 

The doctor looked up. 

" When did you get the world in your debt ] " 

Eichling lifted his head pleasantly, and let ohq 
foot down a step. 

" It owes me a chance to earn a living, doesn't 
it?" 

" I dare say," replied the other ; " that 's what it 
generally owes." 

« That 's all I ask of it," said Eichling ; " if it will 
let us alone, we '11 let it alone." 
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" You Ve no right to allow either," said the physi- 
cian. " No, sir ; no," he insisted, as the young man 
looked incredulous. There was a pause. "Have 
you any capital 1 " asked the Doctor. 

« Capital 1 No,"— with a low laugh. 

" But surely you have something to — —1 " 

« Oh yes,— a little." 

The Doctor marked the southern " Oh." There 
is no " " in Milwaukee. 

"You don't find as many vacancies as you ex- 
pected to see, I suppose, h-m-ml" 

There was an under-glow of feeling in the young 
man's tone as he replied — 

" I was misinformed." 

"Well," said the Doctor, staring down street, 
" you '11 find something. What can you do 1 " 

" Do ? Oh, I 'm willing to do anything." 

Dr. Sevier turned his gaze slowly, with a shade 
of disappointment in it. Eichling rallied to his 
defences — 

"I think I could make a good book-keeper, or 
correspondent, or cashier, or any such " 

The Doctor interrupted, with the back of his head 
toward his listener looking this time up the street, 
riverward — 

" Yes ] — or a shoe, — or a barrel, — ^h-m-m 1 " 

Eichling bent forward with a frown of defective 
hearing, and the physician raised his voice — 

" Or a cart-wheel — or a coat 1 " 

" I can make a living," rejoined the other, with a 
needlessly resentful-heroic manner that was lost, or 
seemed to be, on the physician. 

"Richling," — the Doctor suddenly faced around 
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and fixed a kindly severe glance on him, — why 
didn't you bring letters?" 

" Why," — the young man stoj^ed, looked at his 
feet, and distinctly blushed. ^'I think," he stam- 
mered, — " it seems to me " — he looked up with a 
faltering eye — "don't you think — I think a man 
ought to be able to recommend himsdf** 

The Doctor's gaze remained so fixed that the self- 
recommended man could not endure it silently. 

" / think so," he said, looking down again and 
swinging his foot. Suddenly he brightened. "Doc- 
tor, isn't this your carriage coming?" 

" Yes ; I told the boy to drive by here when it 
was mended, and he might find me." The vehicle 
drew up and stopped. " Still, Eichling," the physi- 
cian continued, as he stepped toward it, ^ you had 
better get a letter or two, yet ; you might need them." 

The door of the carriage clapped to. There 
seemed a touch of vexation in the sound. Eichling, 
too, closed his door, but in the soft way of one in 
troubled meditation. Was this a proper farewell 1 
The thought came to both men. 

" Stop a minute 1" said Dr. Sevier to his driver. 
He leaned out a little at the side of the carriage and 
looked back. " Never mind ; he has gone in." 

The young husband went upstairs slowly and 
heavily — more slowly and heavily than might be 
explained by his all-day unsuccessful tramp after 
employment. His wife still rested in the rocking- 
chair. He stood against it, and she took his hand 
and stroked it. 

"Tired?" she asked, looking up at him. He 
gazed into the languishing fire. 
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" Yes ] " 

" You 're not discouraged, are joiiV 

" Discouraged 1 N-no. And yet," he said, slowly 
shaking his head, *^ I can't see why I don't find 
something to do." 

" It 's because you don't hunt for it," said the wife. 

He turned upon her with flashing countenance 
only to meet her laugh and to have his head pulled 
down to her lips. He dropped into the seat left by 
the physician, laid his head back in his knit hands, 
and crossed his feet under the chair. 

" John, I do like Dr. Sevier." 

"Why ]" The questioner looked at the ceiling. 

"Why, don't you like him?" asked the wife, and 
as John smiled she added, "You know you like 
hinh" 

The husband grasped the poker in both hands, 
dropped his elbows upon his knees, and began 
touching the fire, saying slowly, "I believe the 
Doctor thinks I 'm a fool." 

"That's nothing," said the little wife; "that's 
only because you married me." 

The poker stopped rattling between the grate- 
bars; the husband looked at the wife. Her eyes, 
though turned partly away, betrayed their mischief. 
There was a deadly pause; then a rush to the 
assault, a shower of Cupid's arrows, a quick sur- 
render- 
But we refrain. Since ever the world began it is 
Love's real, not his sham battles, that are worth the 
telling. 



VI. 

NESTING. 

A FORTNIGHT passed. What with calls on his 
private skill, and appeals to his public zeal, Dr. 
Sevier was always loaded like a dromedary. Just 
now he was much occupied with the affairs of the 
great American people. For all, he was the furthest 
remove from a mere party contestant or spoilsman ; 
neither his righteous pugnacity nor his human sym- 
pathy would allow him to "let politics alone." 
Often across this preoccupation tjiere flitted a 
thought of the Eichlings. 

At length one day he saw them. He had been 
called by a patient lodging near Madame Z^nobie's 
house. The proximity of the young couple occurred 
to him at once, but he instantly realised the 
extreme poverty of the chance that he should see 
them. To increase the improbability, the short 
afternoon was near its close, an hour when people 
generally were sitting at dinner. 

But what a coquette is that same Chance l As 
he was driving up at the sidewalk's edge before his 
patient's door, the Eichlings came out of theirs, the 
husband talking with animation, and the wife, all 
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sunshine, skipping up, to his side and taking his arm 
with both hands, and attending eagerly to his 
words. 

" Heels !" muttered the Doctor to himself, for the 
sound of Mrs. Richling's gaiters betrayed that fact. 
Heels were an innovation still new enough to rouse 
the resentment of masculine conservatism. But for 
them, she would have pleased his sight entirely. 
Bonnets, for years microscopic, had again become 
visible, and her girlish face was prettily set in one 
whose flowers and ribbon, just joyous and no more, 
were reflected again in the double-skirted silk barige, 
while the dark mantilla that drooped away from 
the broad lace collar, shading, without hiding, her 
" Parodi " waist, seemed made for that very street 
of heavy-grated archways, iron-railed balconies, and 
high lattices. The Doctor even accepted patiently 
the free northern step, which is commonly so repug- 
nant to the southern eye. 

A heightened gladness flashed into the faces of 
the two young people as they descried the physician. 

" Good afternoon," they said, advancing. 

" Good evening," responded the Doctor, and shook 
hands with each. The meeting was an emphatic 
pleasure to him. He quite forgot the young man's 
lack of credentials. 

" Out taking the air ] " he asked. 

" Looking about," said the husband. 

" Looking up new quarters," said the wife, knit- 
ting her fingers about her husband's elbow, and 
drawing closer to it. 

*• Were you not comfortable 1 " 

" Yes ; but the rooms are larger than we need." 

VOL. I. c 
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" Ah ! " said the Doctor ; and there the conversa- 
tion sank. There was no topic suited to so fleeting 
a moment, and when they had smiled all round again, 
Dr. Sevier lifted his hat. Ah, yes, there was one thing. 

" Have you found work V* asked the Doctor of 
Richling. 

The wife glanced up for an instant into her hus- 
band's face, and then down again. 

" No," said Richling; " not yet. If you should 

hear of anything. Doctor " He remembered the 

Doctor's word about letters, stopped suddenly, and 
seemed as if he might even withdraw the request ; 
but the Doctor said — 

" I will ; I will let you know." He gave his 
hand to Richling. It was on his lips to add — '* and 
should you need," etc.; but there was the wife at the 
husband's side. So he said no more. The pair 
bowed their cheerful thanks; but beside the cheer, 
or behind it, in the husband's face, was there not 
the look of one who feels the odds against himi 
And yet, while the two men's hands still held each 
other, the look vanished, and the young man's light 
grasp had such firmness in it that, for this cause 
also, the Doctor withheld his patronising utterance. 
He believed he would himself have resented it had 
he been in Richling's place. 

The young pair passed on, and that night as Dr. 
Sevier sat at his fireside, an uncompanioned widower, 
he saw again the young wife look quickly up into 
her husband's face, and across that face flit and dis- 
appear its look of weary dismay, followed by the air 
of fresh courage with which the young couple had 
said good-bye. 
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" 1 wish I had spoken," he thought to himself; 
" I wish I had made the ojffer." 

And again — 

" I hope he didn't tell her what I said about the 
letters. Not but I was right, but it 'U only wound 
her." 

But Kichling had told her ; he always " told her 
everything;" she could not possibly have magnified 
wifehood more, in her way, than he did in his. 
Maybe both ways were faulty ; but they were extra- 
vagantly, youthfully confident that they were not. 

Unknown to Dr. Sevier, the Richlings had re- 
turned from their search unsuccessful. Finding 
prices too much alike in Custom- House Street, they 
turned into Burgundy. From Burgundy they passed 
into Du Maine. As they went, notwithstanding 
disappointments, their mood grew gay and gayer. 
Everything that met the eye was quaint and droll 
to them ; men, women, things, places, all were more 
or less outlandish. The grotesqueness of the African, 
and especially the French-tongued African, was to 
Mrs. Richling particularly irresistible. Multiplying 
upon each and all of these things was the ludicrous- 
ness of the pecuniary strait that brought themselves 
and these things into contact. Everything turned 
to fun. 

Mrs. Eichling's mirthful mood prompted her by 
and by to begin letting into her inquiries and com- 
ments covert double meanings intended for her 
husband's private understanding. ' Thus they crossed 
Bourbon Street. 

About there, their mirth reached a climax ; it was 
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in a 8maU house, a sad single-story thing cowering 
between two high buildings, its eaves, four or five 
feet deep, overshadowing its one sti;<Bet door and 
window. 

'^ Looks like a shade for weak eyes/' said the 
wife. 

They had debated whether they should enter it or 
not. He thought no, she thought yes ; but he would 
not insist, and she would not insist ; she wished him 
to do as he thought best, and he wished her to do 
as she thought best, and they had made two or three 
false starts and retreats before they got inside. But 
they were in there at length, and busily engaged 
inquiring into the availability of a small, lace-cur- 
tained, front room, when Eichling took his wife so 
completely off her guard by addressing her as 
" Madame," in the tone and manner of Dr. Sevier, 
that she laughed in the face of the householder, who 
had been trying to talk English with a French accent 
and a harelip, and they fled with haste to the side- 
walk and around the corner, where they could smile 
and smile without being villains. 

" We must stop this," said the wife, blushing. 
" We must stop it. We 're attracting attention." 

And this was true at least as to one ragamuffin 
who stood on a neighbouring corner staring at them. 
Yet there is no telling to what higher pitch their 
humour might have carried them if Mrs. Eichling 
had not been weighted down by the constant neces- 
sity of correcting her husband's statement of their 
wants. This she could do, because his exactions 
were all in the direction of her comfort. 

" But, John," she would say each time as they 
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returned to the street and resumed their quest, 
"those things cost; you can't afford them; can 
you?" 

" Why, you can't be comfortable without them," 
he would answer. 

" But that 's not the question, John ; we must take 
cheaper lodgings, mustn't we 1 " 

Then John would be silent, and by littles their 
gaiety would rise again. 

One landlady was so good-looking, so manifestly 
and entirely Caucasian, so melodious of voice, and so 
modest in her account of the rooms she showed, that 
Mrs. Bichling was captivated. The back room on 
the second floor, overlooking the inner court and 
numerous low roofs beyond, was suitable and cheap. 

" Yes," said the sweet proprietress, turning to 
Eichling, who hung in doubt whether it was quite 
good enough, " Yesseh, I think you be pretty well in 
that room yeL^ Yesseh, I 'm shoe you be very well ; 
yesseh." 

" Can we get them at once ? " 

"Yes] At once] Yes] Oh, yes]" 

No downward inflections from her. 

" Well," — ^the wife looked at the husband — he 
nodded—" well, we 'U take it." 

" Yes," responded the landlady ; " well ] " leaning 
against a bedpost, and smiling with infantile diffi- 
dence, " you dun't want no refence ]" 

" No," said John, generously, " Oh, no ; we can 
trust each other that far, eh ] " 

"Oh, yes," replied the sweet creature. Then 
suddenly changing countenance, as though she re- 

^ " Heah " — yc, as in yearn. 
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membered something ; '* but daz de troub' — de room 
not goin* be vacate for free mont'." 

She stretched forth her open palms and smiled, 
with one arm still around the bedpost. 

" Why," exclaimed Mrs. Eichling, the very statue 
of astonishment, " you said just now we could have 
it at once ! " 

" Dis room 1 Oh, no ; nod dis room." 

" I don't see how I could have misunderstood 

you." 

The landlady lifted her shoulders, smiled, and 
clasped her hands across each other under her throat. 
Then throwing them apart, she said brightly — 

" No, I say at Madame La Kose. Me, my room* 
is all fill*. At Madame La Rose, I say, I think you 
be pritty well. I*m shoe you be verrie well at 
Madame La Rose. I 'm sorry. But you kin paz 
yondeh — *tiz juz ad the cawneh ? And I am shoe I 
think you be pritty well at Madame La Rose." 

She kept up the repetition, though Mrs. Rich- 
ling, incensed, had turned her back, and Richling 
was saying good day. 

" She did say the room was vacant ! ** exclaimed 
the little wife, as they reached the sidewalk. But 
the next moment there came a quick twinkle from 
her eye, and waving her husband to go on without 
her, she said, "You kin paz yondeh; at Madame 
La Rose I am shoe you be pritty sick.** Thereupon 
she took his arm, making everybody stare and smile 
to see a lady and gentleman arm in arm by day- 
light, — and they went merrily on their way. 

The last place they stopped at was in Royal Street. 
The entrance was bad. It was narrow even for those 
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two. The walls were stained by dampness, and the 
smell of a totally undrained soil came up through 
the floor. The stairs ascended a few steps, came 
too near a low ceiling, and shot forward into caver- 
nous gloom to find a second rising-place farther on. 
But the rooms, when reached, were a tolerably plea- 
sant disappointment, and the proprietress a person 
of reassuring amiability. 

She bestirred herself in an obliging way that was 
the most charming thing yet encountered. She grati- 
fied the young people every moment afresh with her 
readiness to understand or guess their English queries 
and remarks, hung her head archly when she had 
to explain away little objections, delivered her " No, 
sirs " with gravity and her " Yes, sirs " with bright 
eagerness, shook her head slowly with each negative 
announcement, and accompanied her affirmations 
with a gracious bow and a smile full of rice-powder. 

She rendered everything so agreeable, indeed, that 
it almost seemed impolite to inquire narrowly into 
matters, and when the question of price had to come 
up it was really difficult to bring it forward, and 
Kichling quite lost sight of the economic rules to 
which he had silently acceded in the Bvs Du Maine. 

" And you will carpet the floor ? " he asked, hover* 
ing off of the main issue. 

"Put coppitl Ah! cettainlee!" she replied, 
with a lovely bow and a wave of the hand toward 
Mrs. Kichling, whom she had already given the 
same assurance. 

" Yes," responded the little wife, with a capti- 
vated smile, and nodded to her husband. 

" We want to get the decentest thing that is 
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cheap/' he said, as the three stood close together 
in the middle of the room. 

The landlady flushed. 

"No, no, John," said the wife, quickly, ''don't 
you know what we said 1 " Then turning to the 
proprietress, she hurried to add, "We want the 
cheapest thing that is decent." 

But the landlady had not waited for the correction. 

"ifesent! You want somesin (dissent!" She 
moved a step backward on the floor, scoured and 
smeared with brick-dust, her ire rising visibly at 
every heart-throb, and, pointing her outward-turned 
open hand energetically downward, added — 

"Tis yehl" She breathed hard. "Mais, no; 
you don't tvant somesin dissent. No 1 " She leaned 
forward interrogatively — "You want somesin tchip?" 
She threw both elbows to the one side, cast her 
spread hands off in the same direction, drew the 
cheek on that side down into the collar-bone, raised 
her eyebrows, and pushed her upper lip with her 
lower, scornfully. 

At that moment her ear caught the words of the 
wife's apologetic amendment. They gave her fresh 
wrath and new opportunity. For her new foe was 
a woman, and a woman trying to speak in defence 
of the husband against whose arms she clung. 

"Ah-h-h!" Her chin went up; her eyes shot 
lightning; she folded her arms fiercely, and drew 
herself to her best height ; and, as Kichling's eyes 
shot back in rising indignation, cried — 

" Ziss pless ? 'Tis not ze pless ! Ziss pless — is 
diss'nt pless ! I am diss'nt woman, me 1 Fo' w'at 
you come in yeh ] " 
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" My dear madam i My husband " 

" Dass you' uzban' 1 " pointing at him. 

"Yes !" cried the two Kichlings at 6nce. 

The woman folded her arms again, turned half 
aside, and, lifting her eyes to the ceiling, simply 
remarked with an ecstatic smile — 

" Humph ? " and left the pair, red with exaspera- 
tion, to find the street again through the darkening 
cave of the stairway. 

It was still early the next morning when Eichling 
entered his wife's apartment with an air of brisk 
occupation. She was pinning her brooch at the 
bureau glass. 

"Mary," he exclaimed, "put something on and 
come see what I Ve found ! The queerest, most 
romantic old thing in the city ; the most comfort- 
able — and the cheapest ! Here, is this the wardrobe 
key 1 To save time 1 11 get your bonnet." 

" No, no, no ! " cried the laughing wife, confront- 
ing him with sparkling eyes, and throwing herself 
before the wardrobe; "I can't let you touch my 
bonnet ! " 

There is a limit, it seems, even to a wife's sub- 
serviency. 

• However, in a very short time afterward, by the 
feminine measure, they were out on the street, and 
people were again smiling at the pretty pair to see 
her arm in his, and she actually keeping step, 'Twas 
very funny. 

As they went, John described his discovery. A 
pair of huge, solid green gates immediately on the 
sidewalk, in the dull fafade of a tall, red brick 
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building with old carved vinework on its window 
and door frames. Hinges a yard long on the gates ; 
over the gates a semicircular grating of iron bars an 
inch in diameter; in one of these gates a wicket, 
and on the wicket a heavy, battered, highly bur- 
nished brass knocker. A short-legged, big-bodied, and 
very black slave to usher one through the wicket into 
a large, wide, paved corridor, where from the middle 
joist overhead hung a great iron lantern. Big 
double doors at the far end, standing open, flanked 
with diamond-paned side-lights of coloured glass, 
and with an arch of the same, fan-shaped, above. 
Beyond these doors, showing through them a flagged 
court, bordered all around by a narrow, raised 
parterre under pomegranate and fruit-laden orange, 
and overtowered by vine-covered and latticed walls, 
from whose ragged eaves vagabond weeds laughed 
down upon the flowers of the parterre below, robbed 
of late and early suns. Stairs old-fashioned, broad ; 
rooms their choice of two ; one looking down into 
the court, the other into the street ; funiiture faded, 
capacious ; ceilings high ; windows, each opening 
upon its own separate small balcony, where, instead 
of balustrades, was graceful iron scroll-work, centred 
by some long-dead owner's monogram two feet in 
length ; and on the balcony next the division wall, 
close to another on the adjoining property, a quarter 
circle of iron-work set like a blind-bridle, and armed 
with hideous prongs for housebreakers to get im- 
paled on. 

" Why, in there," said Eichling, softly, as they 
hurried in, " we '11 be hid from the whole world, and 
the whole world from us." 
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The wife's answer was only the upward glance of 
her blue eyes into his, and a faint smile. 

The place was all it had been described to be, 
and more, — except in one particular. 

" And my husband tells me " The owner of 

said husband stood beside him, one foot a little 
in advance of the other, her folded parasol hanging 
down the front of her skirt from her gloved hands, 
her eyes just returning to the landlady's from an 
excursion around the ceiling, and her whole appear- 
ance as fresh as the pink flowers that nestled between 
her brow and the rim of its precious covering. She 
smiled as she began her speech, but not enough to 
spoil what she honestly believed to be a very busi- 
ness-like air and manner. John had quietly dropped 
out of the negotiations, and she felt herself put upon 
her metal as his agent. '* And my husband tells me 
the price of this front room is ten dollars a month." 

"Munse?" 

The respondent was a very white, corpulent 
woman, who constantly panted for breath, and was 
everywhere sinking down into chairs, with her limp 
unfortified skirt dropping between her knees, and 
her hands pressed on them exhaustedly. 

"Munse?" She turned from husband to wife 
and back again a glance of alarmed inquiry. 

Mary tried her hand at French. 

"Yes; ouiy madame. Ten dollah the month — le 
mois" 

Intelligence suddenly returned. Madame made a 
beautiful, silent with her mouth and two others 
with her eyes. 

"Ah, Twnf By munsel No, madame. Ah-h ! 
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impossybr ! By wick, yes ; ten doUah de wick ! 
Ahl" 

She touched her bosom with the widespread 
fingers of one hand and threw them towards her 
hearers. 

The room-hunters got away, yet not so quickly 
but they heard behind and above them her scornful 
laugh, addressed to the walls of the empty room. 

A day or two later they secured an apartment, 
cheap, and — morally — decent ; but otherwise — ah I 



VII. 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

It was the year of a presidential campaign. The 
party that afterward rose to overwhelming power 
was, for the first time, able to put its candidate 
fairly abreast of his competitors. The South was all 
afire. Kising up or sitting down, coming or going, 
week-day or Sabbath-day, eating or drinking, marry- 
ing or burying, the talk was all of slavery, abolition, 
and a disrupted country. 

Dr. Sevier became totally absorbed in the issue. 
He was too unconventional a thinker ever to find 
himself in harmony with all the declarations of any 
party, and yet it was a necessity of his nature to be 
in the miUe. He had his own array of facts, his 
own peculiar deductions; his own special charges 
of iniquity against this party and of criminal for- 
bearance against that; his own startling political 
economy ; his own theory of rights ; his own in- 
terpretations of the Constitution ; his own threats 
and warnings ; his own exhortations, and his own 
prophecies, of which one cannot say all have come 
true. But he poured them forth from the mighty 
heart of one who loved his country, and sat down 

45 
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with a sense of duty fulfilled and wiped his pale 
forehead while the band played a polka. 

It hardly need be added that he proposed to 
dispense with politicians, or that, when " the boys " 
presently counted him into their party team for 
campaign haranguing, he let them clap the harness 
upon him and splashed along in the mud with an 
intention as pure as snow. 

"Hurrah for " 

Whom, is no matter now. It was not Fremont. 
Buchanan won the race. Out went the lights, 
down came the platforms, rockets ceased to burst ; 
it was of no use longer to " Wait for the wagon ; " 
"Old Dan Tucker" got "out of the way," small 
boys were no longer fellow-citizens, dissolution was 
postponed, and men began again to have an eye 
single to the getting of money. 

A mercantile friend of Dr. Sevier had a vacant 
clerkship which it was necessary to fill. A bright 
recollection flashed across the Doctor's memory. 

"Narcisse!" 

" Yesseh ! " 

"Go to Number^ 40 Custom-House Street and 
inquire for Mr. Fledgeling; or, if he isn't in, for 
Mrs. Fledge' — humph ! Eichling, I mean ; I " 

Narcisse laughed aloud. 

" Ha-ha-ha ! daz de way, sometime' ! My hant 
she got a honcl' — he says, once 'pon a time " 

" Never mind ! Go at once 1" 

" All a-ight, seh ! " 

" Give him this card " 

" Yesseh ! " 

" These people " 
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"Yessehl" 

'* Well, wait till you get your errand, can't you ? 
These " 

" Yesseh ! " 

" These people want to see him." 

" All a-ight, seh ! " 

Narcisse threw open and jerked off a worsted 
jacket, took his coat down from a peg, transferred a 
snowy handkerchief from the breast pocket of the 
jacket to that of the coat, felt in his pantaloons to 
be sure that he had his match-case and cigarettes, 
changed his shoes, got his hat from a high nail by a 
little leap, and put it on a head as handsome as 
Apollo's. 

" Doctah Seveeah," he said, " in fact, I find that 
a ve'y gen'lemanly young man, that Mistoo 'Itchlin', 
weely, Doctah." 

The Doctor murmured to himsetf from the letter 
he was writing. 

" Well, au *evoi\ Doctah ; I 'm goin'." 

Out in the corridor he turned and jerked his chin 
up and curled his lip, brought a match and cigarette 
together in the lee of his hollowed hand, took one 
first fond draw, and went down the stairs as if they 
were on fire. 

At Canal Street he fell in with two noble fellows 
of his own circle, and the three went around by way 
of Exchange Alley to get a glass of soda at 
M'Closkey's old down-town stand. His two friends 
were out of employment — at the moment, — making 
him, consequently, the interesting figure in the trio 
as he inveighed against his master. 

*' Ah, pbooh ! '' he said, indicating the end of his 
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speech by droppiog the stump of his cigarette into 
the sand on the floor and softly spitting upon it, — 
" le Shylock de la rue Carondelet ! " — and then in 
English, not to lose the admiration of the Irish 
waiter — 

" He don't want to haugment me 1 I din hass 'm, 
because the 'lection. But you juz wait till dat firce 
of Jannawerry 1 " 

The waiter rubbed the zinc counter and inquired 
why Narcisse did not make his demands at the 
present moment. 

"W'y I don't hass'm nowl Because w'en I 
hass 'im he know* he 's got to do it \ You thing I 'm 
goin' to kill myseff workin' 1 " 

Nobody said yes, and by and by he found himself 
alive in the house of Madame Z6nobie. The furniture 
was being sold at auction, and the house was crowded 
with all sorts and colours of men and women. A 
huge sideboard was up for sale as he entered, and 
the crier was crying — 

**Faw-ty-fi' doUah! faw-ty-fi' dollah, ladies an' 
gentymen ! On'y faw-ty-fi' doUah fo' thad magnif- 
fyzan sidebode! Qtutrante-cinqm piastres, seulement, 
messieurs / Les knobs vaid hien cette prix ! Genty- 
men, de knobs is worse de money ! Ladies, if you 
don' stop dat talkiu', I will not sell one thing mo' ! 
Et quarante-cingue piastres — faw-ty-fi' dollah " 

" Fifty ! " cried Narcisse, who had not owned that 
much at one time since his father was a constable ; 
realising which fact, he slipped away upstairs and 
found Madame Z6nobie half crazed at the slaughter 
of her assets. 

She sat in a chair against the wall of the room the 
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Eichlings had occupied, a spectacle of agitated 
dejection. Here and there about the apartment, 
either motionless in chairs or moving noiselessly 
about and pulling and pushing softly this piece 
of furniture and that, were numerous vulture-like 
persons of either sex, waiting the up-coming of the 
auctioneer. Narcisse approached her briskly. 

" Well, Madame Z6nobie ! " — he spoke in French 
— "is it you who lives here? Don't you remember 
mel What! Nol You don't remember how I 
used to steal figs from you 1 " The vultures slowly 
turned their heads. Madame Z6nobie looked at him 
in a dazed way. 

No, she did not remember. So many had robbed 
her — all her life. 

"But you don't look at me, Madame Z^nobie. 
Don't you remember, for example, once pulling a 
little boy — as little as that — out of your fig-tree, and 
taking the half of a shingle, split lengthwise, in your 
hand, and his head under your arm, — swearing you 
would do it if you died for it, — and bending him 
across your knee " — he began a vigorous but graceful 
movement of the right arm which few members of 
our fallen race could fail to recognise, — "and you 
don't remember me, my old friend 1 " 

She looked up into the handsome face with 
faint smile of affirmation. He laughed with 
delight. 

"The shingle was that wide! Ah! Madame 
Z^nobie, you did it well ! " He softly smote the 
memorable spot first with one hand and then with 
the other, shrinking forward spasmodically with 
each contact, and throwing utter woe into his 

VOL. r. D 
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countenance. The general company smiled. He 
suddenly put on great seriousness. 

" Madame Z^nobie, I hope your furniture is selling 
well 1 " He still spoke in French. 

She cast her eyes upward pleadingly, caught her 
breath, threw the back of her hand against her 
temple, and dashed it again to her lap, shaking her 
head. 

Narcisse was sorry. 

" I have been doing what I could for you down- 
stairs — ^running up the prices of things. I wish I 
could stay to do more, for the sake of old times. I 
came to see Mr. Eichling, Madame Z^nobie ; is he 
in 1 Dr. Sevier wants him." 

Eichling ? Why, the Kichlings did not live there. 
The Doctor must know it. Why should she be 
made responsible for this mistake 1 It was his over- 
sight. They had moved long ago. Dr. Sevier had 
seen them looking for apartments. Where did they 
live nowl Ah, me! she could not telL Did Mr. 
Eichling owe the Doctor something 1 

"Owel Certainly not. The Doctor — on the 
contrary " 

Ah ! well, indeed, she didn't know where they 
lived, it is true; but the fact was, Mr. Eichling 
happened to be there just then! — d,-c*f'eure/ He 
had^ come to get a few trifles left by his madame. 

Narcisse made instant search. Eichling was not 
on the upper floor. He stepped to the landing and 
looked down. There he went ! 

« Mistoo Itchlin' ! " 

Eichling failed to hear. Sharper ears might have 
fierved him better. He passed out by the street 
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door. Narcisse stopped the auction by the noise he 
made coming downstairs after him. He had some 
trouble with the front door, — lost time there; but 
got out. 

Kichling was turning a corner. Narcisse ran 
there and looked ; looked up — looked down — looked 
into every store and shop on either side of the way 
clear back to Canal Street ; crossed it, went back to 
the Doctor's oflBce, and reported. If he omitted 
such details as his having seen and then lost sight 
of the man he sought, it may have been in part from 
the Doctor's indisposition, to give him speaking 
licence. The conclusion was simple ; the Eichlings 
could not be found. 

The months of winter passed. No sign of them. 

"They've gone back home," the Doctor often 
said to himself. How much better that was than to 
stay where they had made a mistake in venturing, 
and become the nurselings of patronising strangers ! 
He gave his admiration free play, now that they 
were quite gone. True courage that Kichling 
had — courage to retreat when retreat is best! 
And his wife — ah! what a reminder of — hush, 
memory I 

" Yes, they must have gone home ! " The Doctor 
spoke very positively, because, after all, he was 
haunted by doubt. 

One spring morning he uttered a soft exclamation 
as he glanced at his office slate. The first notice on 
it read — 

Please call as soon as you can ai nurriber 292 St 
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Mary Street: corner of Prytania, Lower comer — 
opposite the asylum, 

John RicMing. 

The place was far up in the newer part of the 
American quarter. The signature had the appear- 
ance as if the writer had begun to write some other 
name and had changed it to Eichling. 



VIII. 

A QUESTION OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

A DAT or two after Narcisse had gone looking 
for Eichling at the house of Madame Z6nobie, he 
might have found him, had he known where to 
search, in Tchoupitoulas Street. 

Whoever remembers that thoroughfare as it was 
in those days, when the commodious " cotton-float " 
had not quite yet come into use, and Poydras and 
other streets did not so vie with Tchoupitoulas in 
importance as they do now, will recall a scene of com- 
mercial hurly-burly that inspired much pardonable 
vanity in the breast of the utilitarian citizen. Drays, 
drays, drays ! Not the light New York things ; but 
big, heavy, solid affairs, many of them drawn by two 
tall mules harnessed tandem. Drays by threes and 
by dozens, drays in opposing phalanxes, drays in 
long processions, drays with all imaginable kinds of 
burden : cotton in bales, piled as high as an omni- 
bus ; leaf tobacco in huge hogsheads ; cases of linens 
and silks ; stacks of raw-hides ; crates of cabbages ; 
bales of prints and of hay; interlocked heaps of 
blue and red ploughs ; bags of coffee, and spices, and 
com ; bales of bagging ; barrels, casks, and tierces ; 

63 
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whisky, pork, onions, oats, bacon, garlic, molasses, 
and other delicacies ; rice, sugar — ^what was there 
not 1 Wines of France and Spain, in pipes, in bas- 
kets, in hampers, in octaves; queensware from 
England; cheeses, like cart-wheels, from Switzerland; 
almonds, lemons, raisins, olives, boxes of citron, 
casks of chains, specie from Vera Cruz; cries of 
drivers, cracking of whips, rumble of wheels, tremble 
of earth, frequent gorge and stoppage. It seemed 
an idle tale to say that any one could be lacking 
bread and raiment. "We are a great city," said 
the patient foot-passengers, waiting long on street 
comers for opportunity to cross the way. 

On one of these corners paused Eichling. He 
had not found employment, but you could not read 
that in his face ; as well as he knew himself, he had 
come forward into the world prepared amiably and 
patiently to be, to do, to suffer anything, provided 
it was not wrong or — ^ignominious. He did not see 
that even this is not enough in this rough world ; 
nothing had yet taught him that one must often 
gently suffer rudeness and wrong. As to what con- 
stitutes ignominy, he had a very young man's — and, 
shall we add? a very American — ^idea. He could 
not have believed, had he been told, how many 
establishments he had passed by, omitting to apply 
in them for employment. He little dreamed he 
had been too select. He had entered not into 
any house of the Samaritans, to use a figure ; much 
less, to speak literally, had he gone to the lost sheep 
of the house of' Israel. Mary, hid away in uncom- 
fortable quarters a short stone's-throw from Madame 
Z^nobie's, little imagined that, in her broad irony 
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about his not hunting for employment, there was 
really a little seed of truth. She felt sure that two 
or three persons who had seemed about to employ 
him had failed to do so because they detected 
the defect in his hearing, and in one or two cases 
she was right. 

Other persons paused on the same comer where 
Eichling stood, under the same momentary embar- 
rassment. One man, especially busy-looking, drew 
very near him. And then and there occurred this 
simple accident — ^that at last he came in contact 
with the man who had work to give him. This 
person good-humouredly offered an impatient com- 
ment on their enforced delay. Eichling answered in 
sympathetic spirit, and the first speaker responded 
with a question — 

" Stranger in the city V* 

« Yes." 

" Buying goods for up-country V* 

It is a pleasant feature in New Orleans life that 
sociability to strangers on the street is not the ex- 
clusive prerogative of gamblers* decoys. 

" No ; 1 'm looking for employment." 

" Aha," said the man, and moved away a little. 
But in a moment Eichling, becoming aware that his 
questioner was glancing all over him with critical 
scrutiny, turned, and the man spoke. 

" D' you keep books 1 " 

Just then a way opened among the vehicles ; the 
man, young and muscular, darted into it, and 
Eichling followed, 

" I can keep books," he said, as they reached the 
farther curb-stone. 
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The man seized him by the arm. 

" D* you see that pile of codfish and herring where 
that tall man is at work yonder with a marking-pot 
and brush 1 Well, just beyond there is a boarding- 
house, and then a hardware store; you can hear 
them throwing down- sheets of iron. Here ; you 
see the sign. Seel Well, the next is my store. 
Gro in there — upstairs into the office — and wait till 
I come." * 

Eichling bowed and went In the office he sat 
down and waited what seemed a very long time. 
Gould he have misunderstood? For the man did 
not come. There was a person sitting at a desk on 
the farther side of the office, writing, who had not 
lifted his head from first to last. Eichling said — 

" Can you tell me when the proprietor will be inT' 

The writer's eyes rose, and dropped again upon 
his writing. 

"What do you want with him?" 

" He asked me to wait here for him." 

" Better wait, then." 

Just then in came the merchant. Eichling rose, 
and he uttered a rude exclamation. 

" / forgot you completely I Where did you say 
you kept books at, last V 

" I Ve not kept anybody's books as yet, but I can 
do it." 

The merchant's response was cold and prompt. 
He did not look at Eichling, but took a sample 
vial of molasses from a very dirty mantlepiece and 
lifted it between his eyes and the light, saying — 

" You can't do any such thing. I don't want you." 

" Sir," said Eichling, so sharply that the merchant 
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looked round, " if you don't want me, I don't want 
you ; but you mustn't attempt to tell me that what 
I say is not true l" He had stepped forward as he 
began to speak, but he stopped before half his words 
were uttered, and saw his folly. Even while his 
voice still trembled with passion and his head was 
up, he coloured with mortification. That feeling 
grew no less when his offender simply looked at 
him, and 1^-q man at the desk did not raise his eyes. 
It rather increased when he noticed that both of 
them were young — as young as he. 

" 1 don't doubt your truthfulness," said the mer- 
chant, marking the effect of his forbearance ; " but 
you ought to know you can't come in and take 
charge of a large set of books in the midst of a busy 
season, when you 've never kept books before." 

" I don't know it at all." 

" Well, I do," said the merchant, still more coldly 
than before. " There are my books," he added, warm- 
ing, and pointed to three great canvased and black- 
initialled volumes standing in a low iron safe, " left 
only yesterday in such a snarl, by a fellow who had 
never kept books, but knew how, that I shall have 
to open another set! After this I shall have a 
book-keeper who has kept books." 

He turned away. 

Some weeks afterward Kichling recalled vividly a 
thought that had struck him only faintly at this 
time : that beneath much superficial severity and 
energy there was in this establishment a certain 
looseness of management. It may have been this 
half- recognised thought that gave him courage to 
say, advancing another step — 
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" One word, if you please." 

" It 's no use, my friend." 

« It may be." 

"Howl" 

" Get an experienced book-keeper for your new 
set of books ^" 

"You can bet your bottom dollar !" said the mer- 
chant, turning again and running his hands down 
into his lower pockets. ** And even he '11 have as 
much as he can do " 

" That is just what I wanted you to say," inter- 
rupted Eichling, trying hard to smile ; " then you 
can let me straighten up the old set." 

" Give a new hand the work of an expert ! " 

The merchant almost laughed out. He shook his 
head, and was about to say more, when Eichling 
persisted — 

" If I don't do the work to your satisfaction, don't 
pay me a cent." 

" I never make that sort of an arrangement ; no, 
sir!" 

Unfortunately, it had not been Kichling's habit 
to show this pertinacity, else life might have been 
easier to him as a problem ; but these two young 
men, his equals in age, were casting amused doubts 
upon his ability to make good his professions. The 
case was peculiar. He reached a hand out toward 
the books. 

" Let me look over them for one day ; if I dbn't 
convince you the next morning in five minutes that I 
can straighten them, I'll leave them without a word." 

The merchant looked down an instant, and then 
turned to the man at the desk. 
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" What do you think of that, Sam V 

Sam set his elbows upon the desk, took the small 
end of his penholder in his hands and teeth, and 
looking up, said — 

" I don't know ; you might try him V* 

"What did you say your name was?" asked the 
other, again facing Kichling. " Ah, yes. Who are 
your references, Mr. Eichmond V 

"Sir?" Kichling leaned slightly forward and 
turned his ear. 

" I say, who knows you V* 

« Nobody." 

" Nobody I Where are you from 1" 

" Milwaukee." 

The merchant tossed out his arm impatiently. 

" Oh, I can't do that kind o' business." 

He turned abruptly, went to his desk, and, sitting 
down half-hidden by it, took up an open letter. 

"I bought that coffee, Sam," he said, rising again 
and moving farther awa:y. 

** Umhum," said Sam ; and all was still. 

Eichling stood expecting every instant to turn on 
the next and go. Yet he went not. Under the 
dusty front windows of the counting-room the street 
was roaring below. Just beyond a glass partition 
at his back a great windlass far up under the roof 
was rumbling with the descent of goods from a 
hatchway at the end of its tense rope. Salesmen 
were calling, trucks were trundling, shipping clerks 
and porters were replying. One brawny fellow he 
saw, through the glass, take a herring from a broken 
box, and stop to feed it to a sleek, brindled mouser. 
Even the cat was valued ; but he — he stood there 
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absolutely zero. He saw it. He saw it as he never 
had seen it before in his life. This truth smote 
him like a javelin : that all this world wants is a 
man's permission to do without him. Eight then it 
was that he thought he swallowed all his pride; 
whereas he only tasted its bitter brine as, like a 
wave, it took him up and lifted him forward bodily. 
He strode up to the desk beyond which stood the 
merchant with the letter still in his hand, and said — 

*' I 've not gone yet ! I may have to be turned 
off by you, but not in this manner !" 

The merchant looked around at him with a smile 
of surprise mixed with amusement and commenda- 
tion, but said nothing. Eichling held out his open 
hand. 

^' I don't ask you to trust me. Don't trust me. 
Try me!" 

He looked distressed. He was not begging, but 
he seemed to feel as though he were. 

The merchant dropped his eyes again upon the 
letter, and in that attitude asked — 

" What do you say, Sam V 

*^ He can't hurt anything," said Sam. 

The merchant looked suddenly at Eichling. 

" You're not from Milwaukee. You 're a Southern 
man. 

Eichling changed colour. 

" I said Milwaukee." 

"Well," said the merchant, **I hardly know. 
Gome and see me further about it to-morrow morn- 
ing. I haven't time to talk now." 
• ..... ■ 

'' Take a seat," he said, the next morning, and 
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drew up a chair sociably before the returned appli- 
cant. " Now, suppose I was to give you those books, 
all in confusion as they are; what would you do 
first of aU?" 

Mary fortunately had asked the same question 
the night before, and her husband was entirely ready 
with an answer which they had studied out in 
bed. 

'^ I should send your deposit-book to bank to be 
balanced, and, without waiting for it, I should begin 
to take a trial-balance off the books. If I didn't 
get one pretty soon, I 'd drop that for the time being, 
and turn in and render the accounts of everybody 
on the books, asking them to examine and report." 

"All right," said the merchant, carelessly; "we'll 
try you." 

" Sir ] " Richling bent his ear. 

^*AU right; we'll try you. I don't care much 
about recommendations. I generally most always 
make up my opinion about a man from looking at 
him. I 'm that sort of a man." 

He smiled with inordinate complacency. 

So, week by week, as has been said already, the 
winter passed — Eichling on one side of the town, 
hidden away in his work, and Dr. Sevier on the 
other, very positive that the "young pair" must 
have returned to Milwaukee. 

At length the big books were re-adjusted in all 
their hundreds of pages, were balanced, and closed. 
Much satisfaction was expressed ; but another man 
had meantime taken charge of the new books, one 
who influenced business, and Richling had nothing 
to do but put on his hat. 
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However, the house cheerfully recommended him 
to a neighbouring firm which also had disordered 
books to be righted ; and so more weeks passed. 
Happy weeks ! happy days ! Ah, the joy of them I 
John bringing home money, and Mary saving it ! 

''But, John, it seems such a pity not to have 
stayed with A., B. & Co. ; doesn't it ?" 

"I don't think so. I don't think they'll last 
much longer." 

And when he brought word that A., B. & Co. 
had gone into a thousand pieces, Mary was convinced 
that she had a very far-seeing husband. 

By and by, at Richling's earnest and restless 
desire, they moved their lodgings again. And thus 
we return by a circuit to the morning when Dr. 
Sevier, taking up his slate, read the summons that 
bade him call at the corner of St Mary and Prytania 
Streets. 



IX. 

WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. 

The house stands there to-day. A small, pinched, 
frame, ground-floor-and-attic, double tenement, with 
its roof sloping toward St. Mary Street, and over- 
hanging its two door-steps that jut out on the side- 
walk. There the Doctor's carriage stopped, and in 
its front room he found Mary in bed again, as ill as 
ever. A humble German woman living in the ad- 
joining half of the house was attending to the 
invalid's wants, and had kept her daughter from the 
public school to send her to the apothecary with the 
Doctor's prescription. 

" It is the poor who help the poor," thought the 
physician. ^ 

"Is this your home!" he asked the woman 
softly, as he sat down by the patient's pillow. He 
looked about upon the small, cheaply furnished room, 
full of the neat makeshifts of cramped housewifery. 

" It 's mine," whispered Mary. Even as she lay 
there in peril of her life and flattened out as though 
Juggernaut had rolled over her, her eyes shone with 
happiness and scintillated as the Doctor exclaimed 
in under-tone — 
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"Yours l** He laid his hand upon her forehead. 
"Where is Mr. Richlingl" 

" At the office." Her eyes danced with delight. 
She would have begun, then and there, to tell him 
all that had happened, — " had taken care of herself 
all along," she said, " until they began to move. In 
moving, had been obliged to overwork — hardly fixed 
yet " 

But the Doctor gently checked her, and bade her 
be quiet. 

"I will," was the faint reply; "I will; but, — 
just one thing. Doctor, please let me say." 

"WelH" 

"John " 

" Yes, yes, I know; he 'd be here, only you wouldn't 
let him stay from his work." 

She smiled assent, and he smiled in return. 

" Business is business," he said. 

She turned a quick, sparkling glance of affirma- 
tion, as if she had lately had some trouble to main- 
tain that ancient truism. She was going to speak 
again, but the Doctor waved his hand downward 
soothingly toward the restless form and uplifted 
eyes. 

" All right," she whispered, and closed them. 

The next day she was worse. The physician 
found himself, to use his words, "only the tardy 
attendant of offended nature." When he dropped 
his finger-ends gently upon her temple she trem- 
blingly grasped his hand. 

" You '11 save me 1 " she whispered. 

"Yes," he replied, " we 11 do that — the Lord help- 
ing us." 
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A glad light shone from her face as he uttered 
the latter clause. Whereat he made haste to add — 

" I don't pray, but I 'm sure you do." 

She silently pressed the hand she still held. 

On Sunday, he found Richling at the bed-side. 
Mary had improved considerably in two or three 
days. She lay quite still as they talked, only shift- 
ing her glance softly from one to the other as one 
and then the other spoke. The Doctor heard with 
interest Richling's full account of all that had occurred 
since he had met them last together. Mary's eyes 
filled with merriment when John told the droller 
part of their experiences in the hard quarters from 
which they had only lately removed. But the 
Doctor did not so much as smile. Eichling finished, 
and the physician was silent. 

" Oh, we 're getting along," said Richling, stroking 
the small, weak hand that lay near him on the 
coverlet. But still the Doctor kept silence. 

" Of course," said Eichling, very quietly, looking 
at his wife, " we mustn't be surprised at a backset 
now and then. But we 're getting on." 

Mary turned her eyes toward the Doctor. Was 
he not goin£; to assent at all ) She seemed about to 
speak. He bent his ear, and she said, with a quiet 
smile — 

" When the wind blows, the cradle will rock." 

The physician gave only a heavy-eyed " Humph ! " 
and a faint look of amusement. 

"What did she say?" said Richling; the words 
had escaped his ear. The Doctor repeated it, and 
Richling, too, smiled. 

Yet it was a good speech — why not? But the 
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patient also smiled, and turned her eyes toward the 
wall with a disconcerted look, as if the smile might 
end in tears. For herein lay the very difficulty that 
always brought the Doctor's carriage to the door — 
the cradle would not rock. 

For a few days more that carriage continued to 
appear, and then ceased. Eichling dropped in one 
morning at Number 3 J Carondelet Street and settled 
his bill with Narcisse. 

The young Creole was much pleased to be at 
length brought into actual contact with a man of 
his own years, who without visible effort had made 
an impression on Dr. Sevier. 

Until the money had been paid and the bill re- 
ceipted, nothing more than a formal business phrase 
or two passed between them. But as Narcisse 
delivered the receipted bill with an elaborate gesture 
of courtesy, and Eichling began to fold it for his 
pocket, the Creole remarked — 

" I 'ope you will excuse the 'an'-a-'iting." 

Eichling reopejied the paper; the penmanship 
was beautiful. 

"Do you ever write better than this 1" he asked. 
" Why, I wish I could write half as well." 

" No ; I do not fine that well a-'itten. I cannot 

see *ow that is — I nevva 'ite to the satizfagtion of 

my abil'ty soon in the maw-nin's. I am destroying 

my chi'og'aphy at that desk yeh." 

"Indeed?" said Eichling; "why, I should think 
1) 



"Yesseh, 'tis the tooth. But consunning the 
chi'og'aphy, Mistoo 'Itchlin', I 'ave descovvud one 
thing to a maul cettainty, and that is, if I 'ave some- 
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thing to 'ite to a young lady, I always dizguise my 
chi'og'aphy. Ha-ah 1 I *ave learn' that I You will 
be aztonish' to see in 'ow many diffe'n' fawm' I can 
make my 'an'-a-'iting to appeah. That paz thoo my 
fam'ly, in fact, Mistoo 'Itchlin*. My hant, she 's got 
a honcle w'at use' to be cluck in a bank, w'at could 
make the si'natu'e of the pwesiden', as well as of the 
cashieh, with that so absolute pu£fegtion, that they 
tu'n 'im out of the bank ! Yesseh. In fact, I thing 
you ought to know 'ow to 'ite a ve'y fine 'an', Mistoo 
Itchlin'." 

** N-not very," said Richling ; " my hand is large 
and legible, but not well adapted for — book-keeping ; 
it 's too heavy." 

" You 'ave the *ight physio'nomie, I am shu'. You 
will pe'haps believe me with difficulty, Mistoo 
'Itchlin', but I assu' you I can tell if a man 'as a fine 
chi'og'aphy aw no, by juz lookin' upon his liniment. 
Do you know that Benjamin Fwanklin 'ote a ve'y 
fine chi'og'aphy, in fact] Also Voltaire. Yesseh. 
An' Napoleon Bonaparte. Lawd By'on muz 'ave 'ad 
a beaucheouz chi'og'aphy. 'Tis impossible not to be, 
with that face. He is my favo'ite poet, that Lawd 
By'on. Moze people pwefeh 'im to Shakspere, in 
fact. Well, you muz go 1 I am ve'y 'appy to meek 
yo' acquaintanze, Mistoo 'Itchlin', seh. I am so'y 
Doctah Seveeah is not theh pwesently. The negs 
time you call, Mistoo 'Itchlin', you muz not be too 
much aztonizh to fine me gone from yeh. Yesseh. 
He 's got to haugment me ad the en' of that month, 
an' we 'ave to-day the fifteenth Mawch. Do you 
smoke, Mistoo 'Itchlin' ?" He extended a package 
of cigarettes. Richling accepted one. "I smoke 
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lawgely in that weatheh," striking a match on his 
thigh. **I feel ve'y sultwy to-day. Well," — ^he 
seized the visitor's hand, — "au 'evoi, Mistoo 'Itchlin'." 
And Narcisse returned to his desk happy in the con- 
viction that Eichling had gone away dazzled. 



X. 

GENTLES AND COMMONS. 

Dr. Sevier sat in the great easy-chair under the 
drop-light of his library table trjdng to read a book. 
But his thought was not on the page. He expired 
a long breath of annoyance, and lifted his glance 
backward from the bottom of the page to its 
top. 

Why must his mind keep going back to that little 
cottage in St. Mary Street 1 What good reason was 
there 1 Would they thank him for his solicitude 1 
Indeed ! He almost smiled his contempt of the 
supposition. Why, when on one or two occasions he 
had betrayed a least little bit of kindly interest, — 
what 1 Up had gone their youthful vivacity like an 
umbrella. Oh, yes! — like all young folks — their 
affairs were intensely private. Once or twice he had 
shaken his head at the scantiness of ail their pro- 
visions for life. Well? they simply and uncon- 
sciously stole a hold upon one another's hand and 
arm, as much as to say, " To love is enough." When, 
gentlemen of the jury, it isn't enough. 

" Pshaw !" The word escaped him audibly 1 He 
drew partly up from his half recline, and turned back 
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a leaf of the book to try once more to make out the 
sense of it. 

But there was Mary, and there was her husband. 
Especially Mary, Her image came distinctly between 
his eyes and the page. There she was, just as on 
his last visit, — a superfluous one — no charge, — 
sitting and plying her needle, unaware of his 
approach, gently moving her rocking-chair, and 
softly singing, " Flow on, thou shining river," — the 
song his own wife used to sing. " child, child ! 
do you think it's always going to be 'shining*?" 
They shouldn't be so contented. Was pride under 
that cloak 1 Oh, no, no ! But even if the content 
was genuine, it wasn't good. Why, they oughtn't 
to be able to be happy so completely out of their true 
sphere. It showed insensibility. But, there again, 
— Eichling wasn't insensible, much less Mary. 

The Doctor let his book sink, face downward, upon 
his knee. 

" They 're too big to be playing in the sand." He 
took up the book again. **'Tisnt my business to 
tell them so." But before he got the volume fairly 
before his eyes, his professional bell rang, and he 
tossed the book upon the table. 

" Well, why don't you bring him in V* he asked, 
in a tone of reproof, of a servant who presented a 
card ; and in a moment the visitor entered. 

He was a person of some fifty years of age, with 
a patrician face, in which it was impossible to tell 
where benevolence ended and pride began. His 
dress was of fine cloth, a little antique in cut, and 
fitting rather loosely on a form something above the 
medium height, of good width, but bent in the 
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shoulders, and with arms that had been stronger. 
Years, it might be, or possibly some unflinching 
struggle with troublesome facts, had given many- 
lines of his face a downward slant. He apologised 
for the hour of his call, and accepted with thanks 
the chair offered him. 

" You are not a resident of the city 1 " asked Dr. 
Sevier. 

" I am from Kentucky." The voice was rich, and 
the stranger's general air one of rather conscious 
social eminence. 

" Yes 1 " said the Doctor, not specially pleased, 
and looked at him closer. He wore a black satin 
neck-stock, and dark-blue buttoned gaiters. His 
hair was dyed brown. A slender frill adorned his 
shirt-front. 

" Mrs." — the visitor began to say, not giving the 
name, but waving his index-finger towards his card, 
which Dr. Sevier had laid upon the table, just under 
the lamp, — " my wife. Doctor, seems to be in a very 
feeble condition. Her physicians have advised her 
to try the effects of a change of scene, and I have 
brought her down to your busy city, sir." 

The Doctor assented. The stranger resumed — 

" Its hurry and energy are a great contrast to the 
plantation life, sir." 

" They 're very unlike," the physician admitted. 

"This chafing of thousands of competitive de- 
signs," said the visitor, " this great fretwork of cross 
purposes, is a decided change from the quiet order 
of our rural life. Hmm ! There everything is under 
the administration of one undisputed will, and is 
executed by the unquestioning obedience of our 
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happy and contented slave peasantry. I prefer the 
country. But I thought this was just the change 
that would arouse and electrify an invalid who has 
really no tangible complaint." 

" Has the result been unsatisfactory 1 " 

" Entirely so. I am unexpectedly disappointed." 
The speaker's thought seemed to be that the climate 
of New Orleans had not responded with that hospit- 
able alacrity which was due so opulent, reasonable, 
and universally obeyed a guest. 

There was a pause here, and Dr. Sevier looked 
around at the book which lay at his elbow. But the 
visitor did not resume, and the Doctor presently 
asked — 

" Do you wish me to see your wife ? " 

"I called to see you alone first," said the other, 
''because there might be questions to be asked, 
which were better answered in her absence." 

"Then you think you know the secret of her 
illness, do you 1 " 

" I do. I think, indeed I may say I know, it is — 
bereavement." 

The Doctor compressed his lips and bowed. 

The stranger drooped his head somewhat, and, 
resting his elbows on the arms of his chair, laid the 
tips of his thumbs and fingers softly together. 

"The truth is, sir, she cannot recover from the 
loss of our son." 

" An infant ) " asked the Doctor. His bell rang 
again as he put the question. 

" No, sir ; a young man — one whom I had thought 
a person of great promise ; just about to enter life." 

" When did he die ? " 
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" He has been dead nearly a year. I " The 

speaker ceased as the mulatto waiting-man appeared 
at the open door, with a large, simple, German face 
looking easily over his head from behind. 

" Toctor," said the owner of this face, lifting an 
immense open hand, " Toctor, uf you bleace, Toctor, 
you vill bleace ugscooce me/' 

The Doctor frowned at the servant for permitting 
the interruption. But the gentleman beside him 
said — 

'^ Let him come in, sir ; he seems to be in haste, 
sir, and I am not, — T am not, at alL" 

'* Come in," said the physician. 

The new-comer stepped into the room. He was 
about six feet three inches in height, three feet six 
in breadth, and the same in thickness. Two kindly 
blue eyes shone softly in an expanse of face that had 
been clean-shaven every Saturday night for many 
years,and that ended in a retreating chin andadewlap. 
The limp, white shirt-collar just below was without 
a necktie, and the waist of his pantaloons, which 
seemed intended to supply this deficiency, did not 
quite, but only almost reached up to the unoccupied 
blank. He removed from his respectful head a soft 
grey hat, whitened here and there with flour. 

" Yentlemen," he said, slowly, " you vill ugscooce 
me to interruptet you, — ^yentlemen." 

"Do you wish to see me?" asked Dr. Sevier. 

The German made an odd gesture of deferential 
assent, lifting one open hand a little in front of him 
to the level of his face, with the wrist bent forwai*d 
and the fingers pointing down. 

"Uf you bleace, Toctor, I toose; undt tat 'a te 
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fust time I eflfer tit vanted a toctor. Undt you mus* 
ugscooce me, Toctor, to callin' on you, ovver I visli 
you come undt see mine " 

To the surprise of all, tears gushed from his eyes. 

" Mine poor wife, Toctor ! " He turned to one 
side, pointed his broad hand toward the floor, and 
smote his forehead. 

" I yoost come in fun mine paykery undt comin' 

into mine howse, fen ^I see someting" — he 

waved his hand downward again — "someting 

layin' on te floor face pleck ans a nigger's ; 

undt fen I look to see who udt iss, iidt is Mississ 

Beisinf Toctor, I vish you come right off"! I 
couldn't shtayndt udt you toandt come right away ! " 

" 1 11 come," said the Doctor, without rising ; 
" just write your name and address on that little 
white slate yonder." 

" Toctor," said the German, extending and dip- 
ping his hat, " I 'm ferra much a-velcome to you, 
Toctor ; undt tat *8 yoost fot te pottekerra by mine 
comer sayt you vould too. He sayss, * Reisen,' he 
sayss, ' you yoost co to Toctor Tsewie^.' " He bent 
his great body over the -farther end of the table, and 
slowly worked out his name, street, and number. 
"Dtere udt iss, Toctor; I put udt town on teh 
schlate ; ovver, I hope you ugscooce te hayndt- 
wriding." 

« Very well. That 's right. That 's all." 

The German lingered. The Doctor gave a bow 
of dismission. 

" That 's all, I say. I '11 be there in a moment. 
That 's all. Dan, order my carriage." 

" Yentlemen, you vill ugscooce me ] " 
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The Gennan withdrew, returning each gentleman's 
bow with a faint wave of the hat. 

During this interview the more polished stranger 
had sat with bowed head, motionless and silent, lift- 
ing it only once and for a moment at the German's 
emotional outburst Then the upward and back- 
ward turned face was marked with a commiseration 
partly artificial, but also partly natural. He now 
looked up at the Doctor. 

" I shall have to leave you," said the Doctor 

" Certainly, sir," replied the other -, " by all 
means!" The willingness was slightly overdone, 
and the benevolence of tone was mixed with com- 
placency " By all means," he said again ; " this is 
one of those cases where it is only a proper grace in 
the higher to yield place to the lower." He waited 
for a response, but the Doctor only frowned into 
space and called for his boots. The visitor re- 
sumed — 

" I have a good deal of feeling, sir, for the un- 
lettered and the vulgar. They have their station, 
but they have also — though doubtless in smaller 
capacity than we — their pleasures and pains." 

Seeing the Doctor ready to go, he began to rise. 

" I may not be gone long," said the physician, 
rather coldly ; " if you choose to wait " 

" I thank you ; n-no-o ." The visitor stopped 

between a sitting and a rising posture. 

" Here are books," said the Doctor, " and the 
evening papers — * Picayune,' * Delta,* * True Delta.' " 
It seemed for a moment as though the gentleman 
might sink into his seat again. " And there 's the 
• New York Herald.' " 
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" No, sir ! " said the visitor quickly, rising and 
smoothing himself out ; " nothing from that quarter, 
if you please." Yet he smiled The Doctor did not 
notice that, while so smiling, he took his card from 
the table. There was something familiar in the 
stranger's face which the Doctor was trying to make 
out. They left the house together. Outside the 
street door the physician made apologetic allusion to 
their interrupted interview. 

" Shall I see you at my office to-morrow 1 I 
would be happy " 

The stranger had raised his hat. He smiled again, 
as pleasantly as he could, which was not delightful, 
and said, after a moment's hesitation — 

" Possibly " 



XL 

A PANTOMIME. 

It chanced one evening about this time — the ver- 
nal equinox had just passed — that from some small 
cause Eichling, who was generally detained at the 
desk until a late hour, was home early. The air was 
soft and warm, and he stood out a little beyond his 
small front door-step, lifting his head to inhale the 
universal fragrance, and looking in every moment, 
through the unlighted front room, toward a part of 
the diminutive house where a mild rattle of domestic 
movements could be heard, and whence he had, a 
little before, been adroitly requested to absent himself. 
He moved restlessly on his feet, blowing a soft tune. 

Presently he sat a foot on the step and a hand on 
the door-post, and gave a low, urgent call. 

A distant response indicated that his term of sus- 
pense was nearly over. He turned about again once 
or twice, and a moment later Mary appeared in the 
door, came down upon the sidewalk, looked up into 
the moonlit sky and down the empty, silent street, 
then turned and sat down, throwing her wrists across 
each other in her lap, and lifting her eyes to her 
husband's with a smile that confessed her fatigue. 
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The moon was regal. It cast its deep contrasts of 
clear-cut light and shadow among the thin, wooden, 
unarchitectural forms and weed-grown vacancies of 
the half-settled neighbourhood, investing the matter- 
of-fact with mystery, and giving an unexpected charm 
to the unpicturesque. It was — as Richling said, 
taking his place heside his wife — ^midspring in 
March. As he spoke he noticed she had brought 
with her the odour of flowers. They were pinned 
at her throat. 

" Where did you get them V he asked, touching 
them with his fingers. 

Her face lighted up. 

" Guess." 

How could he guess 1 As far as he knew, neither 
she nor he had made an acquaintance in the neigh- 
bourhood. He shook his head, and she replied — 

" The butcher." 

" You 're a queer girl," he said, when they had 
laughed. 

"Why?" 

" You let these common people take to you so." 

She smiled with a faint air of concern. 

" You don't dislike it, do you V she asked. 

" Oh, no," he said indifferently, and spoke of other 
things. 

And thus they sat, like so many thousands and 
thousands of young pairs in this wide, free America, 
offering the least possible interest to the great human 
army round about them, but sharing, or believing 
they shared, in the fruitful possibilities of this land 
of limitless bounty, fondling their hopes, and re- 
counting the petty minutiae of their daily experi- 
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ences. Their converse was mainly in the form of 
questions from Mary and answers from John. 

"And did he say that he would?" etc. "And 
didn't you insist that he should?" etc. "I don't 
understand how he could require you to," etc., etc. 
Looking at everything from John's side, as if there 
never could be any other, until at last John him- 
self laughed softly when she asked why he couldn't 
take part of some man's work, and give him part 
of his own desk-work in exchange, and why he 
couldn't say plainly that his work was too seden- 
tary. 

Then she proposed a walk in the moonlight, and 
insisted she was not tired; she wanted it on her 
own • account. And so, when Kichling had gone 
into the house and returned with some white wor- 
sted gauze for her head and neck and locked the 
door, they were ready to start. 

They were tarrying a moment to arrange this 
wrapping when they found it necessary to move 
aside from where they stood in order to let two per- 
sons pass on the sidewalk. 

These were a man and woman who had at least 
reached middle age. The woman wore a neatly fit- 
ting calico gown ; the man, a short pilot-coat. His 
pantaloons were very tight and pale. A new soft 
hat was pushed back from the left rear corner of his 
closely cropped head, with the front of the brim 
turned down over his right eye. At each step he 
settled down with a Kttle jerk alternately on this 
hip and that, at the same time faintly dropping the 
corresponding shoulder. They passed. John and 
Mary looked at each other with a nod of mirthful 
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approval. Why? Because the strangers walked 
silently hand-in-hand. 

It was a magical night. Even the part of the 
town where they were, so devoid of character by 
day, had become all at once romantic with phantas- 
mal lights and glooms, echoes and silences. Along 
the edge of a wide chimney-top on one blank, new 
hulk of a house, that nothing else could have made 
poetical, a mocking-bird hopped and ran back and 
forth, singing as if he must sing or die. The mere 
names of the streets they traversed suddenly be- 
came sweet food for the fancy. Down at the first 
corner below they turned into one that had been an 
old country road, and was still named Felicity. 

Eichling called attention to the word painted on 
a board. He merely pointed to it in playful silence, 
and then let his hand sink and rest on hers as it lay 
in his elbow. They were walking under the low 
boughs of a line of fig-trees that overhung a high 
garden wall. Then some gay thought took him; 
but when his downward glance met the eyes uplifted 
to meet his they were grave, and there came an in- 
stantaneous tenderness into the exchange of looks 
that would have been worse than uninteresting to 
you or me. But the next moment she brightened 
up, pressed herself close to him, and caught step. 
They had not owned each other long enough to have 
settled into sedate possession, though they sometimes 
thought they had done so. There was still a ting- 
ling ecstpcy in one another's touch and glance that 
prevented them from quite behaving themselves 
when under the moon. 

For instance, now, they began, though in cautious 
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under-tone, to sing. Some person approached them, 
and they hushed. When the stranger had passed, 
Mary began again another song, alone — 

" Oh, don't you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? " 

" Hush," said John, softly. 

She looked up with an air of mirthful inquiry, 
and he added — 

" That was the name of Dr. Sevier's wife." 

" But he doesn't hear me singing." 

" No, but it seems as if he did." 

And they sang no more. 

They entered a broad, open avenue, with a tree- 
less, grassy way in the middle, up which came a 
very large and lumbering street-car, with smokers* 
benches on the roof, and drawn by tandem horses. 

" Here we turn down," said Kichling, " into the 
way of the Naiades." (That was the street's name.) 
" They 're not trying to get me away." 

He looked down playfully. She was clinging to 
him with more energy than she knew. 

" I 'd better hold you tight," she answered. Both 
laughed. The nonsense of those we love is better 
than the finest wit on earth. They walked on in 
their bliss. Shall we follow 1 Fie ! 

They passed down across three or four of a group 
of parallel streets named for the nine Muses. At 
Thalia, they took the left, went one square, and 
turned up by another street toward home. 

Their conversation had flagged. Silence was 
enough. The great earth was beneath their feet, 
firm and solid; the illimitable distances of the 
heavens stretched above their heads and before their 
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eyes. Here Was Mary at John's side, and John at 
hers; John her property and she his, and time 
flowing softly, shiningly on. Yea, even more. If 
one might believe the names of the streets, there 
were Naiads on the left and Dryads on the right. A 
little further on, Hercules ; yonder comer the dark 
trysting-place of Bacchus and Melpomene ; and here, 
just in advance, the corner where Terpsichore crossed 
the path of Apollo. 

They came now along a high, open fence that ran 
the entire length of a square. Above it a dense 
rank of bitter-orange trees overhung the sidewalk, 
their dark mass of foliage glittering in the moonlight. 
Within lay a deep, old-fashioned garden. Its white 
shell walks gleamed in many directions. A sweet 
breath came from its parterres of mingled hyacinths 
and jonquils that hid themselves every moment in 
black shadows of lagustrums and laurestines. Here, 
in severe order, a pair of palms, prim as mediaeval 
queens, stood over against each other ; and in the 
midst of the garden, rising high against the sky, 
appeared the pillared veranda and immense, four- 
sided roof of an old French colonial villa, as it stands 
unchanged to-day. 

The two loiterers slackened their pace to admire 
the scene. There was much light shining from the 
house. Mary could hear voic6s, and, in a moment, 
words. The host was speeding his parting guests. 

" The omnibus will put you out only one block 
from the hotel," some one said. 

Dr. Sevier, returning home from a visit to a 
friend in Polymnia Street, had scarcely got well 
seated in the omnibus before he witnessed from its 
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window a singular dumb show. He had handed his 
money up to the driver as they cros^d Euterpe 
Street, had received the change and deposited his 
fare as they passed Terpsichore, and was just sitting 
down when the only other passenger in the vehicle 
said, half-rising — 

" Hello 1 there 's going to be a shooting scrape ! " 
A rather elderly man and woman on the sidewalk, 
both of them extremely well dressed, and seemingly 
on the eve of hailing the omnibus, suddenly trans- 
ferred their attention to a younger couple a few 
steps from them, who appeared to have met them 
by accident. The elderly lady threw out her arms 
toward the younger man with an expression on her 
face of intensest mental suffering. She seemed to 
cry out, but the deafening rattle of the omnibus, as 
it approached them, intercepted the sound. All 
four of the persons seemed in various ways to 
experience the most violent feelings. The young 
man more than once moved as if about to start 
forward, yet did not advance ; his companion, a 
small, very shapely woman, clung to him excitedly 
and pleadingly. The older man shook a stout cane 
at the younger, talking furiously as he did so. He 
held the elderly lady to him with his arm thrown 
about her, while she now cast her hands upward, 
now covered her face with them, now wrung them, 
clasped them, or extended one of them in seeming 
accusation against the younger person of her own 
sex. In a moment the omnibus was opposite the 
group. The Doctor laid his hand on his fellow- 
passenger's arm. 

" Don't get out. There will be no shooting." 
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The young man on the sidewalk suddenly started 
forward, with his companion still on his farther arm, 
and with his eyes steadily fixed on those of the 
elder and taller man, a clenched fist lifted defensively, 
and with a tense, defiant air walked hurriedly and 
silently by within easy sweep of the uplifted staff. 
At the moment when the slight distance between 
the two men began to increase, the cane rose higher, 
but stopped short in its descent and pointed after 
the receding figure. 

"I command you to leave this town, sir !" 

Dr. Sevier looked. He looked with all his might, 
drawing his knee under him on the cushion and 
leaning out. The young man had passed. He still 
moved on, turning back as he went a face full of the 
fear that men show when they are afraid of their 
own violence ; and as the omnibus clattered away, 
he crossed the street at the upper comer and dis- 
appeared in the shadows. 

"That's a very strange thing," said the other 
passenger to Dr. Sevier, as they resumed the comer 
seats by the door. 

" It certainly is ! •* replied the Doctor, and averted 
his face. For when the group and he were nearest 
together and the moon shone brightly upon the four, 
he saw, beyond all question, that the older man was 
his visitor of a few evenings before, and that the 
younger pair were John and Mary Kichling. 
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XII. 

"she's all the world." 

Excellent neighbourhood, St. Mary Street, and 
Prytania was even better. Everybody was very 
retired though, it seemed. Almost every house 
standing in the midst of its shady garden, — sunny 
gardens are a newer fashion of the town, — a bell- 
knob on the gate-post, and the gate looked. But 
the Richlings cared nothing for this ; not even what 
they should have cared. Nor was there any un- 
pleasantness in another fact. 

" Do you let this window stand wide this way 
when you are at work here, all day ? " asked the 
husband. The opening alluded to was on Prytania 
Street, and looked across the way to where the 
asylumed widows of "St. Anna's" could glance 
down into it over their poor little window- 
gardens. 

"Why, yes, dear." Mary looked up from her 
little cane rocker with that thoughtful contraction 
at the outer comers of her eyes and that illuminated 
smile, that between them made half her beauty. 
And then, somewhat more gravely and persuasively, 
" Don't you suppose they like it 1 They must like it. 
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I think we can do that much for them. Would you 
rather I 'd shut it 1 " 

For answer, John laid his hand on her head and 
gazed into her eyes. 

" Take care," she whispered ; " they '11 see 
you." 

He let his arm drop in amused despair. 

"Why, what's the window open for? And 
anyhow, they're all abed and asleep these two 
hours." 

They did like it, those aged widows. It fed their 
hearts* hunger to see the pretty unknown passing and 
repassing that open window in the performance of 
her morning duties, or sitting down near it with her 
needle, still crooning her soft morning song, — ^poor, 
almost as poor as they, in this world's glitter, but 
rich in hope and courage, and rich beyond all count 
in the content of one who finds herself queen of ever 
so little a house, where love is. 

"Love is enough ! " said the widows. 

And certainly she made it seem so. The open 
window brought, now and then, a moisture to the 
aged eyes ; yet they liked it open. 

But without warning, one day, there was a change. 
It was the day after Dr. Sevier had noticed that 
queer street quarrel. The window was not closed, 
but it sent out no more light. The song was not 
heard, and many small, faint signs gave indication 
that anxiety had come to be a guest in the little 
house. At evening, the wife was seen in her front 
door and about its steps watching in a new, restless 
way for her husband's coming ; and when he came 
it could be seen, all the way from those upper 
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windows, where one or two faces appeared now and 
then, that he was troubled and care-worn. There 
were two more days like this one ; but at the end 
of the fourth the wife read good tidings in her 
husband's countenance. He handed her a news- 
paper, and pointed to a list of departing passengers. 

" They 're gone ! " she exclaimed. 

He nodded, and laid off his hat. She cast her 
arms about his neck, and buried her head in his 
bosom. You could almost have seen Anxiety flying 
out at the window. By morning the widows knew 
of a certainty that the cloud was gone. 

In the counting-room one evening, as Kichling 
said good night with noticeable alacrity, one of his 
employers, sitting with his legs crossed over the top 
of a desk, said to his partner — 

" Richling works for his wages." 

" That 's all," replied the other ; " he don't see his 
interests in ours any more than a tinsmith would, 
who comes to mend the roof." 

The first one took a meditative puff or two from 
his cigar, tipped off its ashes, and responded — 

"Common fault. He completely overlooks his 
immense indebtedness to the world at large, and his 
dependence on it. He 's a good fellow, and bright ; 
but he actually thinks that he and the world are 
starting even." 

" His wife 's his world," said the other, and opened 
the Bills Payable book. Who will say it is not well 
to sail in an ocean of love? But the Eichlings 
were becalmed in theirs, and, not knowing it, were 
satisfied. 
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Day in, day out, the little wife sat at her window, 
and drove her needle. Omnibuses rumbled by, an 
occasional wagon or cart set the dust aflying, the 
street venders passed, crying the praises of their 
goods and wares, the blue sky grew more and more 
intense as weeks piled up upon weeks; but the 
empty repetitions, and the isolation, and, worst of 
all, the escape of time — she smiled at all, and sewed 
on and crooned on, in the sufficient thought that 
John would come, each time, when only hours 
enough had passed away for ever. 

Once she saw Dr. Sevier's carriage. She bowed 
brightly, but he-^what could it mean? — he lifted 
his hat with such austere gravity. Dr. Sevier was 
angry. He had no definite charge to make, but that 
did not lessen his displeasure. After long, unpleasant 
wondering, and long trusting to see Kichling some 
day on the street, he had at length driven by 
this way purposely to see if they had indeed left 
town, as they had been so imperiously commanded 
to do. 

This incident, trivial as it was, roused Mary to 
thought ; and all the rest of the day the thought 
worked with energy to dislodge the frame of mind 
that she had acquired from her husband. 

When John came home that night and pressed 
her to his bosom, she was silent. And when he held 
her off a little and looked into her eyes, and she 
tried to better her smile, those eyes stood full to the 
lashes and she looked down. 

"What 's the matter?" asked he, quickly. 

"Nothing!" She looked up again, with a little 
laugh. 
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He took a chair and drew her down upon his lap. 

" What 's the matter with my girl ]" 

" I don't know." 

" How, you don't know 1" 

" Why, I simply don't. I can't make out what 
it is. If I could, I 'd tell you ; but I don't know at 
all." After they had sat silent a few moments — 

" I wonder " she began. 

"You wonder what]" asked he, in a rallying 
tone. 

'* I wonder if there 's such a thing as being too 
contented." 

Eichling began to hum, with a playful manner— 

** * And she 's all the world to me.' 

Is that being too " 

"Stop!" said Mary; "that's it!" She laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. ' " You 've said it. That 's 
what I ought not to be !" 

" Why, Mary, what on earth !" His face flamed 

up. 

" John, I 'm willing to be more than all the rest 
of the world to you. I always must be that. I 'm 
going to be that for ever. And you " — she kissed 
him passionately — " you 're all the world to me ! 
But I've no right to be all the world to you. 
And you mustn't allow it. It's making it too 
small!" 

"Mary, what are you saying]" 

" Don't, John. Don't speak that way. I 'm not 
saying anything. I 'm only trying to say something, 
I don't know what." 

" Neither do I," was the mock-rueful answer. 
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" I only know,'* replied Mary, the vision of Dr. 
Sevier's carriage passing before her abstracted eyes, 
and of the Doctor's pale face bowing austerely within 
it, " that if you don't take any part or interest in the 
outside world, it '11 take none in you ; do you think 
it will r' 

"And who cares if it doesn't?" cried John, 
clasping her to his bosom. 

" I do," she replied. " Yes, I do. I 've no right 
to steal you from the rest of the world, or from the 
place in it that you ought to fill. John " 

" That 's my name." 

" Why can't I do something to help you ?" 

John lifted his head unnecessarily. 

" No !" 

" Well, then, let 's think of something we can do, 
without just waiting for the wind to blow us along 
— I mean," she added, appeasingly, " I mean without 
waiting to be employed by others." 

" Oh, yes ; but that takes capital." 

" Yes, I know ; but why don't you think up some- 
thing — some new enterprise or something — and get 
somebody with capital to go in with you ?" 

He shook his head. 

" You 're out of your depth. And that wouldn't 
make so much difference, but you 're out of mine. 
It isn't enough to think of something; you must 
know how to do it. And what do I know how to 
do 1 Nothing ! Nothing that 's worth doing !" 

" I know one thing you could do." 

"What's that]" 

" You could be a professor in a college." 

John smiled bitterly. 
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"Without antecedents 1" he asked. 

Their eyes met; hers dropped, and both voices 
were silent. Mary drew a soft sigh. She thought 
their talk had been unprofitable. But it had not ; 
John laid hold of work from that day on in a better 
and wiser spirit. 



XIII. 

THE BOUGH BREAKS. 

Bt some trivial chance, she hardly knew what, 
Mary found herself one day conversing at her own 
door with the woman whom she and her husband 
had once smiled at for walking the moonlit street 
with her hand in willing and undisguised captivity. 
She was a large and strong, but extremely neat, 
well-spoken, and good-looking Irish woman, who 
might have seemed at ease but for a faintly betrayed 
ambition. 

She praised with rather ornate English the good 
appearance and convenient smallness of Mary's 
house; said her own was the same size. That 
person with whom she sometimes passed " of a. 
Sundeh" — yes, and moonlight evenings — that was 
her husband. He was " ferst ingineeur " on a steam- 
boat. There was a little, just discernible, waggle in 
her head as she stated things. It gave her decided 
character. 

" Ah ! engineer," said Mary. 

" Ferst ingineeur," repeated the woman ; " you 
know there be ferst ingineeurs, an' secon' ingineeurs, 
an' therd ingineeurs. Yes." She unconsciously 
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fanned herself with the dast-pan that she had just 
bought from a tin peddler. 

She lived only some two or three hundred yards 
away around the comer, in a tidy little cottage 
snuggled in among larger houses in Coliseum Street. 
She had had children, but she had lost them ; and 
Mary's sympathy when she told her of them — the 
girl and two boys — ^wpn the woman as much as the 
little lady's pretty manners had dazed her. It was 
not long before she began to drop in upon Mary in 
the hour of twilight, and sit through it without speak- 
ing often, or making herself especially interesting in 
any way, but finding it pleasant notwithstanding. 

" John," said Mary, — her husband had come in 
unexpectedly, — " our neighbour, Mrs. Eiley." 

John's bow was rather formal, and Mrs. Riley soon 
rose and said good evening. 

" John," said the wife again, laying her hands on 
his shoulders as she tiptoed to kiss him, ''what 
troubles you % " Then she attempted a rallying 
manner : " Don't my friends suit you 1 " 

He hesitated only an instant, and then said — 

" Oh, yes, that 's all right." 

" Well, then, I don't see why you look so." 

" I 've finished the task I was to do." 

" What ! you haven't " 

" I'm out of employment." 

They went and sat down on the little haircloth 
sofa that Mrs. Biley had just left. 

" I thought they said they would have other work 
for you." 

" They said they might have ; but it seems they 
haven't." 
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" And it *s just in the opening of summer, too," 
said Mary ; " why, what right " 

" Oh ! " — a despairing gesture and averted gaze — 
" they Ve a perfect right if they think best. I asked 
them that myself at first — not too politely, either ; 
but I soon saw I was wrong." 

They sat without speaking; until it had grown 
quite dark. Then John said, with a long breath, as 
he rose — 

" It passes my comprehension." 

^ What passes it 1 " asked Mary, detaining him by 
one hand. 

" The reason why we are so pursued by misfor- 
tunes." 

" But John," she said, still holding him, " is it 
misfortune 1 When I know so well that you deserve 
to succeed, I think maybe it 's good-fortune in dis- 
guise after all. Don't you think it 's possible? You 
remember how it was last time — when A., B. & Co. 
failed. Maybe the best of all is to come now ! " 
She beamed with courage. " Why, John, it seems 
to me I 'd just go in the very best of spirits, the first 
thing to-morrow, and tell Dr. Sevier you are looking 
for work. Don't you think it might " 

" I 've been there." 

" Have you 1 What did he say ] " 

« He wasn't in." 

There was another neighbour with whom John 
and Mary did not get acquainted. Not that it was 
more his fault than theirs ; it may have been less. 
Unfortunately for the Eichlings there was in their 
dwelling no toddling, self-appointed child commis- 
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sioner t6 find his way in unwatched moments to the 
play-ground of some other toddler, and so plant the 
good seed of neighbour acquaintanceship. 

This neighbour passed four times a day. A man 
of fortune, aged a hale sixty or so, who came and 
stood on the corner, and sometimes even rested a 
foot on Mary's door-step, waiting for the Prytania 
omnibus ; and who, on his returns, got dowD from 
the omnibus step a little gingerly, went by Mary's 
house, and presently shut himself inside a very orna- 
mental iron gate a short way up St. Mary Street. 
A child would have made him acquainted. Even as it 
was, they did not escape his silent notice. It was plea- 
sant for him, from whose life the early dew had been 
dried away by a well-risen sun, to recall its former 
freshness by glimpses of this pair of young beginners. 
It was like having a bird's nest under his window. 

John, stepping backward from his door one day, 
saying a last word to his wife, who stood on the 
threshold, pushed against this neighbour as he was 
moving with somewhat cumbersome haste to catch 
the stage, turned quickly, and raised his hat. 

"Pardon." 

The other uncovered his bald head and circlet of 
white, silken locks, and hurried on to the convey- 
ance. 

" President of one of the banks down-town," 
whispered John. 

That is the nearest they ever came to being 
acquainted. And even this accident might not have 
occurred had not the man of snowy locks been 
glancing up at Mary as he passed, instead of at his 
omnibus. 
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As he sat at home that evening he remarked — 

**Very pretty little woman that, my dear, that 
lives in the little house at the comer ; who is she 1 " 

The lady responded, without lifting her eyes from 
the newspaper in which she was interested, she did 
not know. The husband mused and twirled his 
penknife between a finger and thumb. 

" They seem to be starting at the bottom," he ob- 
served. 

"Yesr* 

" Yes ; much the same as we did." 

" I haven't noticed them particularly." 

" They 're worth noticing," said the banker. 

He threw one fat knee over the other and laid his 
head on the back of his easy chair. 

The lady's eyes were still on her paper, but she 
asked — 

" Would you like me to go and see them 1 " 

" No, no — ^unless you wish." 

She dropped the paper into her lap with a smile 
and sigh. 

"Don't propose it. I have so much going to 

do " She paused, removed her glasses, and fell to 

straightening the fringe of the lamp mat. "Of 
course, if you think they 're in need of a friend — 
but from your description " 

" No," he answered, quickly, " not at all. They 've 
friends, no doubt. Everything about them has a 
neat, happy look. That 's what attracted my notice. 
They 've friends, you may depend." He ceased, took 
up a pamphlet, and adjusted his glasses. " I think 
I saw a sofa going in there to-day as I came to din- 
ner. A little expansion, I suppose." 
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" It was going out," said the only son looking up 
from a story-book. 

But the banker was reading. He heard nothing, 
and the word was not repeated. He did not divine 
that a little becalmed and befogged bark, with only 
two lovers in her too proud to cry "Help," had 
drifted just yonder upon the rocks, and, spar by 
spar and plank by plank, was dropping into the 
smooth, unmerciful sea. 

Before the sofa went, there had gone, little by 
little, some smaller valuables. 

" You see," said Mary to her husband, with the 
bright hurry of a wife bent upon something high- 
handed, " we both have to have furniture : we must 
have it ; and I don't have to have jewelry. Don't 
you seel" 

« No, I " 

" Now, John I" There could be but one end to the 
debate; she had determined that. The first piece 
was a bracelet. " No, I wouldn't pawn it," she said. 
" Better sell it outright at once." 

But Eichling could not but cling to hope and to 
the adornments that had so often clasped her wrists 
and throat or pinned the folds upon her bosom. 
Piece by piece he pawned them, always looking out 
ahead with strained vision for the improbable, the 
incredible, to rise to his relief. 

" Is mthing going to happen, Mary ] " 

Yes ; nothing happened — except in the pawn-shop. 

So, all the sooner, the sofa had to go. 

" It 's no use talking about borrowing," they both 
said. Then the bureau went. Then the table. Then, 
one by one, the chairs. Very slyly it was all done, 
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too. Neighbours mustn't know. " Who lives there V 
is a question not asked concerning houses as small 
as theirs ; and a young man in a well-fitting suit of 
only too heavy goods, removing his winter hat to 
wipe the standing drops from his forehead ; and a 
little blush-rose woman at his side in a mist of cool 
muslin and the cunningest of millinery, — these, who 
always paused a moment, with a lost look, in the 
vestibule of the sepulchral-looking little church on 
the comer of Prytania and Josephine Streets, till 
the sexton ushered them in, and who as often con- 
trived, with no end of ingenuity, despite the little 
woman's fresh beauty, to get away after service un- 
accosted by the elders, — who could imagine that 
these were from so deep a nook in poverty's vale 1 

There was one person who guessed it : Mrs. Eiley, 
who was not asked to walk in any more when she 
called at the twilight hour. She partly saw and 
partly guessed the truth, and offered what each one 
of the pair had been secretly hoping somebody, any- 
body, would offer — Sk loan. But when it actually 
confronted them, it was sweetly declined. 

"Wasn't it kind 1" said Mary ; and John said em- 
phatically, " Yes." Very soon it was their turn to 
be kind to Mrs. Eiley. They attended her husband's 
funeral. He had been killed by an explosion. Mrs. 
Riley beat upon the bier with her fists, and wailed 
with a far-reaching voice — 

" Mike, Mike ! Me jew'l, me jew'l ! Why 
didn't ye wait to see the babe that's unborn 1" 

And Mary wept. And when she and John re- 
entered their denuded house, she fell upon his neck 
with fresh tears and kissed him again and again, 
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and could utter no word, but he understood. Poverty 
was so much better than sorrow ! She held him fast, 
and he her, while he tenderly hushed her, lest a grief, 
the very opposite of Mrs. Riley's, should overtake 
her. 



XIV. 

* 

HARD SPEECHES AND HIGH TEMPER. 

Dr. Sevier found occasion, one morning, to speak 
at some length, and very harshly, to his book-keeper. 
He had hardly ceased when John Eichling came 
briskly in. 

*' Doctor," he said, with great buoyancy, " how do 
you dof 

The physician slightly frowned. 

" Good morning, Mr. Richling." 

Eichling was tamed in an instant ; but, to avoid 
too great a contrast of manner, he retained a sem- 
blance of sprightliness as he said — 

" This is the first time I have had this pleasure 
since you were last at our house, Doctor." 

" Did you not see me one evening, some time ago, 
in the omnibus V* asked Dr. Sevier. 

"Why, no," replied the other with returning 
pleasure; "was I in the same omnibus 1" 

" You were on the sidewalk." 

" No-o," said Richling, pondering. " I Ve seen 
you in your carriage several times, but you " 

" I didn't see you." 

Eichling was stung. The conversation failed. 
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He recommenced it in a tone pitched intentionally 
too low for the alert ear of Narcisse. 

" Doctor, L Ve simply called to say to you that I 'm 
out of work and looking for employment again." 

" Umhum," said the Doctor with a cold fulness 
of voice that hurt Eichling afresh. " You '11 find it 
hard to get anything this time of year," he continued, 
with no attempt at undertone; "it's very hard for 
anybody to get anything these days, even when well 
recommended." 

Eichling smiled an instant. The Doctor did not, 
but turned partly away to his desk, and added, as if 
the smile had displeased him — 

" Well, maybe you '11 not find it so." 

Eichling turned fiery red. 

"Whether I do or not," he said, rising, "my 
affairs shan't trouble anybody. Good morning." 

He started out. 

"How's Mrs. Eichling?" asked the Doctor. 

" She 's well," responded Eichling, putting on his 
hat and disappearing in the corridor. Each footstep 
could be heard as he went do.wn the stairs. 

" He 's a fool ! " muttered the physician. 

He looked up angrily, for Narcisse stood before 
him. 

" Well, Doctah,*' said the Creole, hurriedly arrang- 
ing his coat-collar, and drawing his handkerchief, 
" I 'm goin' ad the poss-office." 

" See here, sir ! " exclaimed the Doctor, bringing 
his fist down upon the arm of his chair, " every time 
you 've gone out of this office for the last six months 
you 've told me you were going to the post-office ; 
now don't you ever tell me that again ! " 
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The young man bowed with injured dignity, and 
responded — 

" All a-ight, seh." 

He overtook Richling just outside the street en- 
trance. Richling had halted there bereft of inten- 
tion, almost of outward sense, and choking with 
bitterness. It seemed to him as if in an instant all 
his misfortunes, disappointments, and humiliations, 
that never before had seemed so many or so great, 
had been gathered up into the knowledge of that 
hard man upstairs, and, with one unmerciful down- 
ward wrench, had received his seal of approval. 
Indignation, wrath, self-hatred, dismay, in undefined 
confusion, usurped the faculties of sight and hearing 
and motion. 

" Mistoo 'Itchlin*," said Narcisse, " I 'ope you fine 
you'seff 0. K., seh, if you '11 egscuse the slang expwes- 
sion." 

Richling started to move away, but checked himself 

" I 'm well, sir, thank you, sir ; yes, sir, I 'm very 
well." 

" I billieve you, seh. You ah lookin' well." 

Narcisse thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
turned upon the outer sides of his feet, the embodi- 
ment of sweet temper. Richling felt him a wonder- 
ful relief at the moment. He quit gnawing his lip 
and winking into vacancy, and felt a malicious good- 
humour run into all his veins. 

" I dunno 'ow 'tis, Mistoo 'Itchlin'," said Narcisse,- 
" but I muz tell you the tooth, you always 'ave to 
me the appe'ance ligue the chile of p'ospe'ity." 

" Eh ) " said Richling^ hollowing his hand at his 
ear,— "child of " 
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*•' P^ospe'ity ! " 

" Yes — yes," replied the deaf man vaguely, " I — 
have a relative of that name." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the Creole, " thass good faw 
luck ! Mistoo *Itchlin*, look' like you a lill mo' hawd 
to yeh — ^but egscuse me. I s'pose you muz be 
advancing in business, Mistoo 'Itchlin*. I say I 
s'pose you muz be gittin' along I " 

"II yes ; yes, I must." 

He started. 

" I 'm 'appy to yeh it ! " said Narcisse. 

His innocent kindness was a rebuke. Eichling 
began to offer a cordial parting salutation, but Nar- 
cisse said — 

" You goin* that way 1 Well, I kin go that way." 
They went. 

" I was goin' ad the poss-office, but " he waved 

his hand and curled his lip. " Mistoo 'Itchlin', in 
fact, if you yeh of something suitable to me I would 
like to yeh it. I am not satisfied with that pless 
yondeh with Doctah Seveeah. I was compel this 
mawnin', biffo you came in, to 'epoove 'im faw 'is 
'oodness. He called me a jackass, in fact. I woon 
allow that. I 'ad to 'epoove 'im. * Doctah Seveeah,' 
says I, * don't you call me a jackass ag'in ! ' An' 'e 
din call it me ag'in. No, seh. But 'e din like to 
'ush up. Thass the rizz'n 'e was a lill miscutteous 
to you. Me, I am always polite. As they say, * A 
nod is juz as good as a kick f om a bline boss.' You 
ah fon' of maxim, Mistoo 'Itchlin' 1 Me, I 'm ve'y 
fon* of them. But they 's got one maxim what you 
may 'ave 'eard — I do not fine that maxim always 
come t'ue. 'Ave you evva yeah that maxim, * A fool 
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faw luck'1 That dou't always come t*ue. I 'ave 
discovered that" 

" No," responded Kichling, with a parting smile, 
" that doesn't always come true." 

Dr. Sevier denounced the world at large, and the 
American nation in particular, for two days. With- 
in himself, for twentj^-four hours, he grumly blamed 
Kichling for their rupture, then for twenty-four hours 
reproached himself, and on the morning of the third 
day knocked at the door, corner of St. Mary and 
Prytania. 

No one answered He knocked again. A woman 
in bare feet showed herself at the corresponding 
doorway in the farther half of the house. 

" Nobody don't live there no more, sir," she said. 

"Where have they gone]" 

"Well, reely, I couldn't tell you, sir. Because, 
reely, I don't know nothing about it. I hain't but 
jest lately moved in here myself, and I don't know 
nothing about nobody around here scarcely at all." 

The Doctor shut himself again in his carriage and 
let himself be whisked away, in great vacuity of 
mind. 

" They can't blame anybody but themselves " was, 
by and by, his rallying thought. " Still " — he said 
to himself after another vacant interval, and said no 
more. The thought that whether they could blame 
others or not did not cover all the ground, rested 
heavily on him. 



XV. 

THE CRADLE FALLS. 

In the rear of the great commercial centre of New 
Orleans, on that part of Common Street where it 
suddenly widens out, broad, unpaved, and dusty, 
rises the huge dull-brown structure of brick, famed, 
well-nigh as far as the city is known, as the Charity 
Hospital. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the emigrant ships 
used to unload their swarms of homeless and friend- 
less strangers into the streets of New Orleans to fall 
a prey to yellow fever or cholera, that solemn pile 
sheltered thousands on thousands of desolate and 
plague-stricken Irish and Germans, receiving them 
unquestioned, until at times the yery floors were 
covered with the sick and dying, and the sawing 
and hammering of the coffin-shop across the inner 
court ceased not day or night. Sombre monument 
at once of charity and sin ! For while its comfort 
and succour cost the houseless wanderer nothing, it 
lived and grew, and lives and grows still, upon the 
licensed vices of the people, — drinking, harlotry, and 
gambling. 

The Charity Hospital of St. Charles — such is its 
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true name — is, however, no mere plague-house. 
Whether it ought to be, let doctors decide. How 
good or necessary such modern innovations as 
" ridge ventilation," " movable bases," the " pavilion 
plan," " trained nurses," etc., may be, let the Auxili- 
ary Sanitary Association say. There it stands as 
of old, innocent of all sins that may be involved in 
any of these changes, rising story over story, up and 
up; here a ward for poisonous fevers, and there a 
ward for acute surgical cases ; here a story full of 
simple ailments, and there a ward specially set 
aside for women. 

In 1857 this last was Dr. Sevier's ward. Here, 
at his stated hour one summer morning in that 
year, he tarried a moment" yonder by that window, 
just where you enter the ward and before you come 
to the beds. He had fallen into discourse with 
some of the more inquiring minds among the train 
of students that accompanied him, and waited there 
to finish and cool down to a physician's proper tem- 
perature. The question was public sanitation. 

He was telling a tall Arkansan, with high- 
combed hair, self-conscious gloves, and very broad, 
clean-shaven lower jaw, how the peculiar formation 
of delta lands, by which they drain away from the 
larger watercourses, instead of into them, had made 
the swamp there in the rear of the town, for more 
than a century, " the common dumping-ground and 
cess-pool of the city, sir ! " 

Some of the students nodded convincedly to the 
speaker; some looked askance at the Arkansan, 
who put one fore-arm meditatively under his coat- 
tail ; some looked out through the window over the 
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regions alluded to; and some only changed their 
pose and looked around for a mirror. 

The Doctor spoke on. Several of his hearers 
were really interested in the then unusual subject, 
and listened intelligently as he pointed across the 
low plain at hundreds of acres of land that were 
nothing but a morass, partly filled in with the foul- 
est refuse of a semi-tropical city, and beyond it 
where still lay the swamp, half-cleared of its forest 
and festering in the sun — " every drop of its waters, 
and every inch of its mire," said the Doctor, 
"saturated with the poisonous drainage of the 
town !" 

"I happen," interjected a young city student; 
but the others bent the ear to the Doctor, who 
continued — 

" Why, sir, were these regions compactly built on, 
like similar areas in cities confined to narrow sites, 
the mortality, with the climate we have, would be 
frightful." 

" I happen to know," essayed the city student ; 
but the Arkansan had made an interrogatory 
answer to the Doctor, that led him to add — 

" Why, yes ; you see the houses here on these 
lands are little, flimsy, single ground-story affairs, 
loosely thrown together, and freely exposed to sun 
and air." 

" I hap ," said the city student. 

"And yet," exclaimed the Doctor, "malaria is 
king!" 

He paused an instant for his hearers to take in 
the figure. 

" Doctor, I happen to ^" 
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Some one's fist from behind caused the speaker 
to turn angrily, and the Doctor resumed — 

" Go into any of those streets oflF yonder, — Tr^m^, 
Prieur, Marais. Why, there are often ponds under 
the houses ! The floors of bedrooms are within a foot 
or two of these ponds ! The bricks of the surrounding 
pavements are often covered with a fine dark moss ! 
Water seeps up through the sidewalks ! That 's his 
realm, sir ! Here and there among the residents — 
every here and there — you '11 see his sallow, quaking 
subjects dragging about their work or into and out 
of their beds, until the fear of a fatal ending drives 
them in here. Congestion ? Yes, sometimes conges- 
tion pulls them under suddenly, and they 're gone 
before they know it. Sometimes their vitality wanes 
slowly, until malaria beckons in consumption." 

"Why, Doctor," said the city student, ruffling 
with pride of his town, " there are plenty cities as 
bad as this. I happen to know, for instance " 

Dr. Sevier turned away in quiet contempt. 

" It will not improve our town to dirty others, or 
to clean them, either." 

He moved down the ward, while two or three 
members among the moving train, who never hap- 
pened to know anything, nudged each other joyfully. 

The group stretched out and came along, the Doc- 
tor first and the young men after, some of one sort, 
some of another, — the dull, the frivolous, the earnest, 
the kind, the cold, — ^following slowly, pausing, ques- 
tioning, discoursing, advancing, moving from each 
clean, slender bed to the next, on this side and on 
that, down and up the long sanded aisles, among 
the poor, sick women. 
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Among these, too, there was variety. Some were 
stupid and ungracious, hardened and dulled with 
long penury as some in this world are hardened and 
dulled with long riches. Some were as fat as beg- 
gars ; some were old and shrivelled ; some were 
slirivelled and young ; some were bold ; some were 
frightened ; and here and there was one almost 
fair. 

Down at the far end of one aisle was a bed whose 
occupant lay watching the distant, slowly approach 
ing group with eyes of unspeakable dread. There 
was not a word or motion — only the steadfast gaze. 
Gradually the throng drew near. The faces of the 
students could be distinguished. This one was 
coarse ; that one was gentle ; another was sleepy ; 
another trivial and silly ; another heavy and sour ; 
another tender and gracious. Presently the tones 
of the Doctor's voice could be heard, soft, clear, and 
without that trumpet quality that it had beyond 
the sick-room. How slowly, yet how surely they 
came ! The patient's eyes turned away toward the 
ceiling; they could not bear the slowness of the en- 
counter. They closed; the lips moved in prayer. 
The group came to the bed that was only the 
fourth away; then to the third; then to the 
second. There they paused some minutes. Now the 
Doctor approaches the very next bed. Suddenly he 
notices this patient. She is a small woman, young, 
fair to see, and, with closed eyes and motionless 
form, is suffering an agony of consternation. One 
startled look, a suppressed exclamation, two steps 
forward, — the patient's eyes slowly open. Ah, me ! * 
It is Mary Eichling. 
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"Good morning, madam," said the physician, 
with a cold and distant bow ; and to the students, 
" We 11 pass right along to the other side," and they 
moved into the next aisle. 

"I am a little pressed for time this morning," he 
presently remarked, as the students showed some 
gentle unwillingness to be hurried. As soon as he 
could, he parted with them and returned to the 
ward alone. 

As he moved again down among the sick, straight 
along this time, turning neither to right nor left, 
one of the Sisters of Charity — the hospital and its 
so-called nurses are under their oversight — touched 
his arm. He stopped impatiently. 

"Well, Sister ]" (bowing his ear). 

"I — I, — the — the — " His frown had scared 
away her power of speech. 

" Well, what is it. Sister 1" 

" The — the last patient down on this side " 

He was further displeased. "/7Z attend to the 
patients. Sister," he said; and then, more kindly, 
" I 'm going there now. No, you stay here — ^if you 
please." And he left her behind. 

He came and stood by the bed. The patient 
gazed on him. 

"Mrs. Richling," he softly began, and had to 
cease. 

She did not speak or move ; she tried to smile, 
but her eyes filled, her lips quivered. 

" My dear madam," exclaimed the physician in a 
low voice, ** what brought you here V* 

The answer was inarticulate, but he saw it on the 
moving lips. 
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" Want," said Mary. 

"But your husband f He stooped to catch the 
husky answer. 

« Home." 

" Home V He could not understand, " Not gone 
to — back — up the river 1" 

She slowly shook her head : " No, home. In 
Prieur Street." 

Still her words were riddles. He could not see 
how she had come to this. He stood silent, not 
knowing how to utter his thought. At length he 
opened his lips to speak, hesitated an instant, and 
then asked — 

" Mrs. Richling, tell me plainly : has your hus- 
band gone wrong ]" 

Her eyes looked up a moment upon him, big and 
staring, and suddenly she spoke — 

" Doctor ! My husband go wrong 1 John 
go wrong?" The eyelids closed down, the head 
rocked slowly from side to side on the flat hospital 
pillow, and the first two tears he had ever seen her 
shed welled from the long lashes and slipped down 
her cheeks. 

"My poor child!" said the Doctor, taking her 
hand in his, " No, no ! God forgive me ! He 
hasn't gone wrong ; he 's not going wrong. You '11 
tell me all about it when you 're stronger." 

The Doctor had her removed to one of the pri- 
vate rooms of the pay ward, and charged the Sisters 
to take special care of her. " Above all things," he 
murmured, with a beetling frown, " tell that thick- 
headed nurse not to let her know that this is at 
anybody's expense. Ah, yes; and when her hus- 
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band comes, tell him to see me at my office as soon 
as he possibly can." 

As he was leaving the hospital gate he had an 
after-thought : " I might have left a note." He 
paused, with his foot on the carriage-step. " I sup- 
pose they 11 tell him," — and so he got in and drove 
oflF, looking at his watch. 

On his second visit, although he came in with a 
quietly inspiring manner, he had also, secretly, the 
feeling of a culprit. But midway of the room, when 
the young head on the pillow turned its face toward 
him, his heart rose. For the patient smiled. As 
he drew nearer she slid out her feeble hand. " I 'm 
glad I came here," she murmured. 

" Yes," he replied ; " this room is much better 
than the open ward." 

" I didn't mean this room," she said. " I meant 
the whole hospital." 

" The whole hospital !" He raised his eyebrows, 
as to a child. 

" Ah ! Doctor," she responded, her eyes kindling, 
though moist 

"What, my child 1" 

She smiled upward to his bent face. 

" The poor — mustn't be ashamed of the poor, 
must they V 

The Doctor only stroked her brow, and presently 
turned and addressed his professional inquiries to 
the nurse. He went away. Just outside the door 
he asked the nurse — 

" Hasn't her husband been here ?" 

" Yes," was the reply, " but she was asleep, and 
he only stood there at the door and looked in a bit. 
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He trembled/' the unintelligent woman added, for 
the Doctor seemed waiting to hear more — "he 
trembled all over ; and that 's all he did, excepting 
his saying her name over to himself like, over and 
over, and wiping of his eyes." 

" And nobody told him anything 1" 
" Oh, ijot a word, sir ! " came the eager answer. 
" You didn't tell him to come and see me ?" 
The woman gave a start, looked dismayed, and 
began. 

" N-no, sir ; you didn't tell " 

" Um — ^hum," growled the Doctor. He took out 
a card and wrote on it " Now see if you can remem- 
ber to give him that." 
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XVI. 

MANY WATERS. 

As the day faded away it began to rain. The 
next morning the water was coming down in tor- 
rents. Kichling, looking out from a door in Prieur 
Street, found scant room for one foot on the inner 
edge of the sidewalk ; all the rest was under water. 
By noon the sidewalks were completely covered in 
miles of streets. By two in the afternoon the flood 
was coming into many of the houses. By three it 
was up at the door-sill on which he stood. There it 
stopped. 

He could do nothing but stand and look. Skifils, 
canoes, hastily improvised rafts, were moving in 
every direction, carrying the unsightly chattels of 
the poor out of their overflowed cottages to higher 
ground. Barrels, boxes, planks, hen-coops, bridge 
lumber, piles of straw that waltzed solemnly as they 
went, cord-wood, old shingles, door-steps, floated 
here and there in melancholy confusion ; and down 
upon all still drizzled the slackening rain. At length 
it ceased. 

^ Eichling still stood in the doorway, the picture 
of mute helplessness. Yes, there was one other 
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tiling he could do ; he could laugh. It would have 
been hard to avoid it sometimes, there were such 
ludicrous sights — such slips and sprawls into the 
water ; so there he stood in that peculiar isolation 
that deaf people content themselves with, now look- 
ing the picture of anxious waiting, now indulging 
a low deaf man's chuckle when something made the 
rowdies and slatterns of the street roar. 

Presently he noticed at a distance up the way a 
-young man in a canoe, passing, much to their good- 
natured chagrin, a party of three in a ski£P, who had 
engaged him in a trial of speed. From both boats 
a shower of hilarious French was issuing. At the 
nearest comer the skiff party turned into another 
street and disappeared, throwing their lingual fire- 
works to the last. The canoe came straight on with 
the speed of a fish. Its dexterous occupant was 
no other than Narcisse. 

There was a grace in his movement that kept 
Eichling's eyes on him, when he would rather have 
withdrawn into the house. Down went the paddle 
always on the same side, noiselessly in front; on 
darted the canoe ; backward stretched the submerged 
paddle and came out of the water edgewise at full 
reach behind, with an almost imperceptible swerving 
motion that kept the slender craft true to its course. 
No rocking; no rush of water before or behind; 
only the one constant glassy ripple gliding on either 
side as silently as a beam of light. Suddenly, with- 
out any apparent change of movement in the sinewy 
wrists, the narrow shell swept around in a quarter 
circle, and Narcisse sat face to face with Eichling. 

Each smiled brightly at the other. The handsome 
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Creole's face was aglow with the pure delight of 
existence. 

"Well, Mistoo 'Itchlin', 'ow you enjoyin* that 
watah? As fah as myseff am concerned, 'I am 
afloat, I am afloat on the fee-us 'oiling tide.' I don't 
think you fine that stweet pwetty dusty to-day, 
Mistoo Itchlin' 1 " 

Richling laughed. 

" It don't inflame my eyes to-day," he said. 

" You muz egscuse my i'ony, Mistoo 'Itchlin' ; I 
can't 'ep that sometime'. It come natu'al to me, in 
fact. I was on'y speaking i'oniously juz now in call- 
ing allusion to that dust ; because, of co'se, theh is 
no dust to-day, because the g'ound is all cowud with 
watah, in fact. Some people don't understand that 
figgah of i'ony." 

^* I don't understand as much about it myself as 
I 'd like to," said Eichling. 

" Me, I 'm ve'y fon' of it," responded the Creole. 
" I was making seve'al i'onies ad those fwen' of mine 
juz now. We was 'unning a 'ace. An' thass anotheh 
thing I am fon' of. I would 'ather 'un a 'ace than 
to wuck faw a livin'. Ha, ha, ha ! I should thing 
so ! Anybody would, in fact. Bud thass the way 
with me — always making some i'onies." He stopped 
with a sudden change of countenance, and resumed 
gravely: "Mistoo 'Itchlin', looks to me like you* 
lookin' ve'y salad." He fanned himself with his hat. 
"I iunno 'ow 'tis with you, Mistoo 'Itchlin', but I 
fine myseff ve'y oppwessive thiz evening." 

" I don't find you so," said Richling, smiling 
broadly. 

And he did not. The young Creole's burning 
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face and resplendent wit were a sunset glow in 
the darkness of this day of overpowering adversity. 
His presence even supplied, for a moment, what 
seemed a gleam of hope. Why, wasn't there here an 
opportunity to visit the hospital ? He need not tell 
Narcisse the object of his visit. 

"Do you think,"' asked Kichling, persuasively, 
crouching down upon one of his heels, " that I could 
sit in that thing without turning it over 1 " 

" In that pee-ogue ? " Narcisse smiled the smile 
of the proficient as he waved his paddle across the 
canoe. " Mistoo 'Itchlin'," — the smile passed oflF, — 
" I dunno if you '11 billiv me, but at the same time 
I muz tell you the tooth " 

He paused inquiringly. 

"Certainly," said Richling, with evident disap- 
pointment. 

" Well, it 's juz a poss'bil'ty that you '11 wefwain 
fum spillin' out fum yeh till the negs cawneh. Thass 
the manneh of those who ah not acquainted with the 
pee-ogue. * Lost to sight, to memo'y deah,' — if you '11 
egscuse the maxim. Thass Chawles Dickens mague 
use of that egspwession." 

Richling answered, with a gay shake of the head, 
" I '11 keep out of it." If Narcisse detected his mor- 
tified chagrin, he did not seem ta It was hard : 
the day's last hope was blown out like a candle in 
the wind. Richling dared not risk the wetting of 
his suit of clothes ; they were his sole letter of re- 
commendation and capital in trade. 

«WeU, au'evoi, Mistoo 'Itchlin'." He turned 
and moved off — dip, glide, and away. 
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Dr. Sevier stamped his wet feet on the pave- 
ment of the hospital porch. It was afternoon of the 
day following that of the rain. The water still 
covering the streets about the hospital had not pre- 
vented his carriage from splashing through it on his 
double daily round. A narrow and unsteady plank 
spanned the immersed sidewalk. Three times, going 
and coming, he had crossed it safely, and this fourth 
time he had made half the distance well enough ; 
but, hearing distant cheers and laughter, he looked 
up street ; when — splatter ! — and the cheers were 
redoubled. 

" Pretty thing to Itfugh at ! " he muttered. Two 
or three bystanders, leaning on their umbrellas in 
the lodge at the gate and in the porch, where he 
stood stamping, turned their backs and smoothed 
their mouths. 

'' Hah ! " said the tall Doctor, stamping harder. 
Stamp 1 — stamp ! He shook his leg. — " Bah ! " He 
stamped the other long, slender, wet foot and looked 
down at it, turning one side and then the other.— 
" F-fah I "—The first one again.—" Psha ! "—The 
other. — Stamp ! — stamp ! — " Eight — into it ! — up to 
my afiMes ! " He looked around with a slight scowl 
at one man, who seemed taken with a sudden soften- 
ing of the spine and knees, and who turned his back 
quickly and fell against another who, also with his 
back turned, was leaning tremulously against a pillar. 

But the object of mirth did not tarry. He went 
as he was to Mary's room, and found her much 
better — as, indeed, he had done at every visit. He 
sat by her bed and listened to her story. 

" Why, Doctor, you see, we did nicely for a while. 
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John went on getting the same kind of work and 
pleasing everybody, of coarse, and all he lacked was 
finding something permanent. Still, we passed 
through one month after another, and we really be- 
gan to think the sun was coming out, so to speak." 

" Well, I thought so too," put in the Doctor. " I 
thought if it didn't, you 'd let me know." 

"Why, no. Doctor, we couldn't do that; you 
couldn't be taking care of well people." 

" Well," said the Doctor, dropping that point, " I 
suppose as the busy season began to wane that mode 
of livelihood, of course, disappeared." 

"Yes," — a little one-sided smile, — "and so did 
our money. And then, of course," — she slightly 
lifted and waved her hand. 

" You had to live," said Dr. Sevier, sincerely. 

She smiled again, with abstracted eyes. " We 
thought we 'd like to," she said. " I didn't mind 
the loss of the things so much^-except the little 
table we ate from. You remember that little round 
table, don't you 1 " 

The visitor had not the heart to say no. He 
nodded. 

" When that went, there was but one thing left 
that could go." 

" Not your bed 1" 

" The bedstead ; yes." 

" You didn't sell your bed, Mrs. Richling 1 " 

The tears gushed from her eyes. She made a 
sign of assent. 

" But then," she resumed, " we made an excellent 
arrangement with a good woman who had just lost 
her husband and wanted to live cheaply too." 
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" What amuses you, madam ? " 

" Nothing great. But I wish you knew her. She 's 
funny. Well, so we moved down-town again. Didn't 
cost much to move." 

She would smile a little in spite of him. 

''And then?" said he, stirring impatiently and 
leaning forward. " What then 1 " 

"Why, then I worked a little harder than I 
thought, — pulling trunks around and so on, — and I 
had this third attack." 

The Doctor straightened himself up, folded his 
arms, and muttered — 

« Oh !— oh ! Wliy wasn't I instantly sent for ? " 

The tears were in her eyes again, but— 

" Doctor," she answered, with her odd little argu- 
mentative smile, " how could we 1 We had nothing 
to pay with. It wouldn't have been just." 

" Just ! " exclaimed the physician, angrily. 

'^ Doctor," said the invalid, and looked at him. 

« Oh— all right." 

She made no answer, but to look at him still 
more pleadingly. 

" Wouldn't it have been just as fair to let me be 
generous, madam 1" His faint smile was bitter. 
" For once 1 Simply for once ] " 

"We couldn't make that proposition, could we. 
Doctor 1 " 

He was checkmated. 

" Mrs. Richling," he said suddenly, clasping the 
back of his chair as if about to rise, " tell me ; — did 
you or your husband act this way for anything I Ve 
ever said or done ? " 

" No, Doctor ! no, no ; never. But " 
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" But kindness should seek — not be sought/' said 
the physician starting up. 

" No, Doctor, we didn't look on it so. Of course 
we didn't. If there 's any fault, it 's all mine. For 
it was my own proposition to John, that as we had 
to seek charity, we should just be honest and open 
about it. I said, 'John, as I need the best attention, 
and as that can be offered free only in the hospital, 
why, to the hospital I ought to go.' " 

She lay still, and the Doctor pondered. Presently 
he said — 

" And Mr. Eichling — I suppose he looks for work 
all the time 1 " 

« From daylight to dark 1 " 

" Well, the water is passing off. He '11 be along 
by and by to see you, no doubt. Tell him to call, 
first thing to-morrow morning, at my office." And 
with that the Doctor went off in his wet boots, com- 
mitted a series of indiscretions, reached home, and 
fell ill 

In the wanderings of fever he talked of the Eich- 
lings, and in lucid moments inquired for them. 

" Yes, yes," answered the sick doctor's physician, 
" they 're attended to. Yes, all their wants are sup- 
plied. Just dismiss them from your mind." In the 
eyes of this physician, the Doctor's life was invalu- 
able, and these patients or pensioners an unknown 
and, most likely, an inconsiderable quantity ; two 
sparrows, as it were, worth a faithing. But the sick 
man lay thinking. He frowned. 

" I wish they would go home." 

" I have sent them." 

" You have ] Home to Milwaukee 1 " 
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"Yes." 

" Thank God ! " 

He soon began to mend. Yet it was weeks be- 
fore he could leave the house. When one day he 
re-entered the hospital, still pale and faint, he was 
prompt to express to the Mother-Superior the com- 
fort he had felt in his sickness to know that his 
brother physician had sent those Eichlings to their 
kindred. 

The Sister shook her head. He saw the decep- 
tion in an instant. As best his strength would allow, 
he hurried to the keeper of the rolls. There was 
the truth. Homel Yes, — to Prieur Street, — dis- 
charged only one week before. He drove quickly to 
his office. 

" Narcisse, you will find that young Mr. Eichling 
living in Prieur Street, somewhere between Conti 
and St. Louis. I don't know the house ; you '11 have 
to find it. Tell bim I'm in my office again, and 
to come and see me." 

Narcisse was no such fool as to say he knew the 
house. He would get the praise of finding it 
quickly. 

" I '11 do my mose awduous, seh," he said, took 
down his coat, hung up his jacket, put on his hat, 
and went straight to the house and knocked. Got 
no answer. Knocked again and a third time ; but 
in vain. Went next door and inquired of a pretty 
girl, who fell in love with him at a glance. 

" Yes, but they had moved. She wasn't jess ezac'ly 
sure where they had moved to, urdess-n it was in that 
little house yondeh between St. Louis and Toulouse; 
and if they wasn't there, she didn't know wfiere they 
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was. People ought to leave words where they's movin* 
at, but they don't. You 're very welcome," she added, 
as he expressed his thanks ; and he would have been 
welcome had he questioned her for an hour. His 
parting bow and smile stuck in her heart for six 
months. 

He went to the spot pointed out. As a Creole, 
he was used to seeing very respectable people living 
in very small and plain houses. This one was not 
too plain even for his ideas of Eichling, though it 
was but a little one-street-door-and-window affair, 
with an alley on the left running back into the small 
yard behind. He knocked. Again no one answered. 
He looked down the alley and saw, moving about 
the yard, a large woman, who, he felt certain, could 
not be Mrs. Eichling. * 

Two little short-skirted, bare-legged girls were 
playing near him. He spoke to them in French. Did 
they know where Monsieu' 'Itchlin' lived 1 The two 
children repeated the name, looking inquiringly at 
each other. 

" Ncniy michd!^ " No, sir, they didn't know." 

" Qui reste ici 9 " he asked. " Who lives here *? " 

*^ Ici ? Madame qui reste Ub c^esi Mizziz Ei^-i-ly / " 
said one. 

" Yass," said the other, breaking into English and 
rubbing a mosquito off her well-tanned shank with 
the sole of her foot, " 'tis Mizziz Ei-i-i-ly what live 
there. She jess move een. She's got a lill baby. — 
Oh! you means dat lady what was in de Chatty 
Hawspill ! " 

" No, no ! A real, nice lady. She nevva saw that 
Cha'ity Hospi'l." 
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The little girls shook their heads. They couldn't 
imagine a person who had never seen the Charity 
Hospital. 

"Was there nobody else who had moved into any 
of these houses about here lately 1 " He spoke again 
in French. They shook their heads. Two boys 
came forward and verified the testimony. Narcisse 
went back with his report : " Moved, — not found." 

" I fine that ve*y d'oll, Doctah Seveeah," concluded 
the unaugmented, hanging up his hat ; " some peop' 
always 'ard to fine. I h-even notiz that sem thing 
w'en I go to colic some bill. I dunno 'ow 'tis, Doc- 
tah, but I assu' you I kin tell that by a man's physi- 
ognomy. Nobody teach me that. 'Tis my own 
ingeenuHy 'as made me to discoweh that, in fact." 

The Doctor was sfient. Presently he drew a 
piece of paper toward him and, dipping his pen 
into the ink, began to write — 

"Information wanted — of the whereabouts of 
John Eichling " 

" Narcisse," he called, still writing, " I want you 
to take an advertisement to the Picayune office." 

" With the gweatez' of pleazheh, seh." ThelJclerk 
began his usual shifting of costume. " Yesseh ! I 
assu' you, Doctah, that is a proposition moze enti'ly 
to my satizfagtion ; faw I am suffering fah a smoke, 
and deztitute of a ciga'ette ! I am aztonizh' 'ow I 
did that, to egs-hauz' them unconsciouzly, in fact." 
He received the advertisement in an envelope, 
whipped his shoes a little with his handkerchief, 
and went out. One would think, to hear him thun- 
dering down the stairs^ that it was twenty-five cents' 
^orth of ice. 
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" Hold " The Doctor started from his seat, 

then turned and paced feebly up and down. Who, 
besides Eichling, might see that notice? What 
might be its unexpected results ? Who was John 
Eichling ? A man with a secret, at the best ; and a 
secret in Dr. Sevier's eyes was detestable. Might not 
Eichling be a man who had fled from something? 
" No ! no 1 " The Doctor spoke aloud. He had 
promised to think nothing ill of him. Let the poor 
children have their silly secret. He spoke again. 
"They'U find out the folly of it by and by." He 
let the advertisement go ; and it went. 



XVIL 

RAPHAEL RISTOFALO. 

EiCHLiNG had a dollar in his pocket. A man 
touched him on the shoulder. 

But let us see. On the day that John and Mary 
had sold their only bedstead, Mrs. Eiley, watching 
them, had proposed the joint home. The offer had 
been accepted with an eagerness that showed itself 
in nervous laughter. Mrs. Eiley then took quar- 
ters in Prieur Street, where John and Mary, for a due 
consideration, were given a single neatly furnished 
back room. The bedstead had brought seven dollars. 
Eichling, on the day after the removal, was in the 
commercial quarter, looking, as usual, for employment. 

The young man whom Dr. Sevier had first seen, 
in the previous October, moving with a springing 
step and alert, inquiring glances from number to 
number in Carondelet Street, was slightly changed. 
His step was firm, but something less elastic, and 
not quite so hurried. His face was more thoughtful, 
and his glance wanting in a certain dancing fresh- 
ness that had been extremely pleasant. He was 
walking in Poydras Street toward the river. 

As he came near to a certain man who sat in the 

126 
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entrance of a store, with the freshly whittled comer 
of a chair between his knees, his look and bow were 
grave, but amiable, quietly hearty, deferential, and 
also self-respectful — and uncommercial : so palpably 
uncommercial that the sitter did not rise or even 
shut his knife. 

He slightly stared. Eichling, in a low, private 
tone, was asking him for employment. 

" What 1 " turning his ear up and frowning down- 
ward. 

The application was repeated, the first words with 
a slightly resentful ring, but the rest more quietly. 

The store-keeper stared again and shook his head 
slowly. 

'* No, sir," he said, in a barely audible tone. Eich- 
ling moved on, not stopping at the next place, or the 
next, or the next ; for he felt the man's stare all over 
his back until he turned the comer and found him- 
self in Tchoupitoulas Street. Nor did he stop at the 
first place around the comer. It smelt of deterior- 
ating potatoes and up-river cabbages, and there were 
open barrels of onions set ornamentally aslant at the 
entrance. He had a fatal conviction that his ser- 
vices would not be wanted in malodorous places. 

" Now, isn't that a shame ? " asked the chair- 
whittler, as Eichling passed out of sight. " Such a 
gentleman as that to be beggin' for work from door 
to door ! " 

" He's not beggin' f om do' to do'," said a second, 
with a Creole accent on his tongue and a match 
stuck behind his ear like a pen. " Beside, he's too 
mtich of a gennlemun." 

" That 's where you and him differs," said the first. 
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He frowned upon the victim of his delicate repartee 
with make-believe defiance. Number Two drew from 
an outside coat-pocket a wad of common brown 
wrapping-paper, tore from it a small, neat parallelo- 
gram, dove into an opposite pocket for some loose 
smoking-tobacco, laid in a pinch of it in the paper, 
and, with a single dexterous turn of the fingers, 
thumbs above, the rest beneath — ^it looks simple, 
but 'tis an amazing art — made a cigarette. Then 
he took down his match, struck it under his short 
coat-skirt, lighted his cigarette, drew an inhalation 
through it that consumed a third of its length, and 
sat there with his eyes half-closed and all that smoke 
somewhere inside of him. 

"That young man," remarked a third, wiping a 
tooth-pick on his thigh and putting it into his vest- 
pocket as he stepped to the front, " don't know how 
to look fur work. There 's one way fur a day-labourer 
to look fur work, and there's another way fur a 
gentleman to look fur work, and there 's another way 
fur a — a — a man with money to look for somethin' 
to put his money into. It 's jest like fishing ! " He 
threw both hands outward and downward, and 
made way for a porter's truck with a load of green 
meat. The smoke began to fall from Number Two's 
nostrils in two slender blue streams. Number Three 
continued — 

" You Ve got to know what kind o' hooks you 
want, and what kind o' bait you want, and then, 
after that, you 've ^" 

Numbers One and Two did not let him finish. 

** — Got to know how to fish," they said ; " that's 
so ! " The smoke continued to leak slowly from 
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Number Two's nostrils and teeth, though he had not 
lifted his cigarette the second time. 

" Yes, you Ve got to know how to fish," reaffirmed 
the third. " If you don't know how to fish, it 's as 
like as not that nobody can tel] you what's the 
matter ; an' yet^ all the same, you ain't goin' to ketch 
no fish." 

" Well, now," said the first man, with an uncon- 
vinced swing of his chin, '^ spunk '11 sometimes pull a 
man through ; and you can't say he ain't spunky." 
Number Three admitted the corollary. Number Two 
looked up : his chance had come. 

"He'd a w'ipped you faw a dime," said he to 
Number One, took a comforting draw from his cigar- 
ette, and felt a great peace. 

" I take notice he 's a little deaf," said Number 
Three, still alluding to Eichling. 

*•' That 'd spoil him for me," said Number One. 

Number Three asked why. 

" Oh, I just wouldn't have him about me. Didn't 
you ever notice that a deaf man always seems like 
a sort o* stranger ] I can't bear 'em." 

Eichling meanwhile moved on. His critics were 
right. He was not wanting in courage; but no 
man from the moon could have been more alien on 
those sidewalks. He was naturally diligent, active, 
quick-witted, and of good, though may be a little 
too scholarly address ; quick of temper, it is true, 
and uniting his quickness of temper with a certain 
bashfulness — an unlucky combination, since, as a 
consequence, nobody had to get out of its way ; but 
he was generous in fact and in speech, and never 
held malice a moment. But besides the heavy odda 
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which his small secret seemed to be against him, 
estopping him from accepting such valuable friend- 
ships as might otherwise have come to him, and be- 
sides his slight deafness, he was by nature a recluse, 
or, at least, a dreamer. Every day that he set foot 
in Tchoupitoulas, or Carondelet, or Magazine, or 
Fulton, or Poydras Streets, he came from a realm of 
thought, seeking service in an empire of matter. 

There is a street in New Orleans called Triton 
Walk. That is what all the ways of commerce and 
finance and daily bread-getting were to Eichling. 
He was a merman — ^ashore. It was the feeling 
rather than the knowledge of this that prompted 
him to this daily, aimless trudging after mere em- 
ployment. He had a proper pride, once in a while 
a little too much ; nor did he clearly see his defici- 
encies ; and yet the unrecognised consciousness that 
he had not the commercial instinct made him will- 
ing — as Number Three would have said — to "cut 
bait " for any fisherman who would let him do it. 

He turned without any distinct motive and, re- 
tracing his steps to the comer, passed up across 
Poydras Street. A little way above it he paused to 
look at some machinery in motion. He liked 
machinery — for itself rather than for its results. 
He would have gone in and examined the workings 
of this apparatus had it not been for the sign above 
his head, "No Admittance." Those words always 
seemed painted for him. A slight modification in 
Kichling's character might have made him an in- 
ventor. Some other faint difference, and he might 
have been a writer, an historian, an essayist, or even 
— there is no telling — a well-fed poet. With the 
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question of food, raiment, and shelter permanently 
settled, he might have become one of those resplen- 
dent flash lights that at intervals dart their beams 
across the dark waters of the world's ignorance, 
hardly from new continents, but from the observa- 
tory, the study, the laboratory. But he was none 
of these. There had been a crime committed some- 
where in his bringing up, and as a result he stood 
in the thick of life's battle, weaponless. He gazed 
upon machinery with childlike wonder; but when 
he looked around and saw on every hand men, — 
good fellows who ate in their shirt sleeves at 
restaurants, told broad jokes, spread their mouths 
and smote their sides when they laughed, and whose 
best wit was to bombard one another with bread- 
crusts and hide behind the sugar-bowl, — men whom 
he could have taught in every kind of knowledge 
that they were capable of grasping, except the knpw- 
ledge of how to get money, — when he saw these 
men, as it seemed to him, grow rich daily by 
simply flipping beans into each other's faces, or 
slapping each other on the back, the wonder of 
machinery was eclipsed. Do as they didi He] 
He could no more reach a conviction as to what the 
price of com would be to-morrow than he could re- 
member what the price of sugar was yesterday. 

He called himself an accountant — gulping down 
his secret pride with an amiable glow that com- 
manded, instantly, an amused esteem. And to 
judge by his evident familiarity with Tonti's beauti- 
ful scheme of mercantile records, he certainly — those 
guessed whose books he had extricated from con- 
fusion — ^had handled money and money values, in 
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days before liis tinezplained coming to New Orleans. 
Yet a close observer would have noticed that he 
grasped .these tasks only as problems, treated them 
in their mathematical and enigmatical aspect, and 
solved them without any appreciation of their con- 
crete values. When they were done, he felt less 
personal interest in them than in the architectural 
beauty of the store-tfront, whose window-shutters he 
had never helped 4}o close without a little heart-leap 
of pleasure. 

But standing thus, and looking in at the machin- 
ery, a man touched him on the shoulder. 

" Good ' morning," said the man. He wore a 
pleasant air. It seemed to say, ''I'm nothing 
much, but you '11 recognise me in a moment ; I '11 
wait." He was short, square, solid, beardless; in 
years, twenty-five or six. His skin was dark, his 
hair almost black, his eyebrows strong. In his mild 
black eyes you could see the whole Mediterranean. 
His dress was coarse, but clean ; his linen soft, and 
badly laundered. But under all the rough garb and 
careless, laughing manner was visibly written again 
and again the name of the race that once held the 
world under its feet. 

" You don't remember me 1 " he added after a 
moment. 

"No," said Kichling, pleasantly, but with 
embarrassment. The man waited another moment, 
and suddenly EichHng recalled their earlier meeting. 
The man, representing a wholesale confectioner in 
one of the smaller cities up the river, had bought 
some cordials and syrups of the house whose books 
Biohling had last put in order. 
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"Why, yes I do, too!'' said Richling. "You 
left your pocket-book in my care for two or three 
days ; your own private money, you said." 

"Yes." The man laughed softly. "Lost that 
money. Sent it to the boss. Boss died — store 
seized — everything gone:" His English was well 
pronounced, but did not escape a pretty Italian 
accent, too delicate for the printer's art. 

" Oh ! that was too bad ! " Eichling laid his hand 
upon an awning-post and twined an arm and leg 
around it as though he were a vine. " I — I forget 
your name." 

" Eistofalo. Eaphael Kistofalo. Yours is Eich- 
ling. Yes, knocked me flat. Not got cent in 
world." The Italian's low, mellow laugh claimed 
Eichling's admiration. 

" Why, when did that happen V* he asked. 

" Yes'day," replied the other, still laughing. 

"And how are you going to provide for the 
future)" Eichling asked, smiling down into the 
face of the shorter man. The Italian tossed the 
future away with the back of his hand. 

" I got nothin* do with that." His words were 
low, but very distinct. 

Thereupon Eichling laughed, leaning his cheek 
against the post. 

"Must provide for the present," said Eaphael 
Eistofalo. Eichling dropped his eyes in thought. 
The Present ! He had never been able to see that 
it was the present which must be provided against, 
until, while he was training his guns upon the 
future, the most primitive wants of the present burst 
upon him right and left like whooping savages. 
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"Can yon lend me dollar 1" asked the Italian. 
" Give you back dollar an* quarter to-morrow." 

Kichling gave a start and let go the post. " Why, 
Mr. Kisto — falo, I — , I — , the fact is, I " — he shook 
his head — ^'^ I haven't much money." 

" Dollar will start me," said the Italian, whose feet 
had not moved an inch since he touched Eichling's 
shoulder. " Be aw righ' to-morrow." 

" You can't invest one dollar by itself," said the 
incredulous Eichling. 

" Yes. Ketum her to-morrow." 

Eichling swung his head from side to side as an 
expression of disrelish. " I haven't been employed 
for some time." 

" I goin' t'employ myself," said Eistofalo. 

Eichling laughed again. There was a faint be- 
trayal of distress in his voice as it fell upon the 
cunning ear of the Italian ; but he laughed too, very 
gently and innocently, and stood in his tracks. 

" I wouldn't like to refuse a dollar to a man who 
needs it," said Eichling. He took his hat off and 
ran his fingers through his hair. "I've seen the 
time when it was much easier to lend than it is just 
now." He thrust his hand down into his pocket 
and stood gazing at the sidewalk. 

The Italian glanced at Eichling askance, and with 
one sweep of the eye from the softened crown of 
his hat to the slender, white, bursted slit in the 
outer side of either well-polished shoe, took in the 
beauty of his face, and a full understanding of his 
condition. His hair, somewhat dry, had fallen upon 
his forehead. His fine, smooth skin was darkened 
by the exposure of his daily wanderings. His 
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cheek-bones, a trifle high, asserted their place above 
the softly concave cheeks. His mouth was closed, 
and the lips were slightly compressed; the chin 
small, gracefully turned, not weak — not strong. 
His eyes were abstracted, deep, pensive. His dress 
told much. The fine plaits of his shirt had sprung 
apart and been neatly sewed together again. His 
coat was a little faulty in the set of the collar, as if 
the person who had taken the garment apart and 
turned the goods had not put it together again with 
practised skill. It was without spot, and the 
buttons were new. The edges of his shirt-cuffs had 
been trimmed with the scissors. Face and vesture 
alike revealed to the sharp eye of the Italian the 
woe underneath. " He has a wife," thought Risto- 
falo. 

Richling looked up with a smile. " How can you 
be so sure you will make, and not lose?" 

" I never fail." There was not the least shade of 
boasting in the man's manner. Richling handed 
out his dollar. It was given without patronage, and 
taken with simple thanks. 

"Where goin' to meet to-morrow morning 1" 
asked Ristofalo. " Here 1 " 

" Oh ! I forgot," said Richling. " Yes, I suppose 
so ; and then you '11 tell me how you invested it, 
will you 1" 

** Yes ; but you couldn't do it." 

" Why not 1" 

Raphael Ristofalo laughed. ^ Oh ! fifty reason'. 
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XVIII. 

HOW HE DID IT. 

EiSTOFALO and fiichling had hardly separated, 
when it occurred to the latter that the Italian had 
first touched him from behind. Had Eisto&lo 
recognised him with his back turned, or had he 
seen him earlier and followed him 9 The facts were 
these : About an hour before the time when 
Richling omitted to apply for emplojrment in the 
ill-smelling store in Tchoupitoulas Street, Mr. 
Raphael Eistofalo halted in front of the same place — 
which appeared small and slovenly among its more 
pretentious neighbours — and stepped just inside the 
door to where stood a single barrel of apples — a 
fruit only the earliest varieties of which were begin- 
ning to appear in market. These were very small, 
round, and smooth, and, with a rather wan blush, 
confessed, to more than one of the senses, that they 
had seen better days. He began to pick them 
up and throw them down — one, two, three, four, 
seven, ten — about half of them were entirely sound. 

" How many barrel' like this V* 

'' No got-a no more ; dass all," said the dealer. 
He was a Sicilian. " Lame duck," he added. " Oal 
de rest gone." 

136 
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" How much V* asked Eistofalo, still handling the 
fruitr 

The Sicilian came to the barrel, looked in, and 
said, with a gesture of indifference — 

« M— doll' an' 'alf." 

Eistofalo offered to take them at a dollar if he 
might wash and sort them under the dealer's 
hydrant, which could be heard running in the back 
yard. The offer would have been rejected with 
rude scorn but for one thing; it was spoken in 
Italian. The man looked at him with pleased sur- 
prise, and made the concession* The porter of the 
store, in a red worsted cap, had drawn near. 
Eistofalo bade him roll the barrel on its chine to 
the rear and stand it by the hydrant. 

"I will come back pretty soon," he said, in 
Italian, and went away. 

By-and-by he returned, bringing with him two 
swarthy, heavy-set, little Sicilian lads, each with his 
inevitable basket, and some clean rags. A smile 
and gesture to the store-keeper, a word to the boys, 
and in a moment the barrel was upturned, and the 
pair were washing, wiping, and sorting the sound 
and unsound apples at the hydrant. 

Eistofalo stood a moment in the entrance of the 
store. The question now was where to get a dollar. 
Eichling passed, looked in, seemed to hesitate, went 
on, turned, and passed again the other way. 
Eistofalo saw him all the time and recognised him 
at once, but appeared not to observe him. 

"He will do," thought the Italian. "Be back 
few minute'," he said, glancing behind him. 

" Or-r righ'," said the store-keeper, with a hand- 
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wave of good-natured confidence. He recognised 
Mr. Raphael Bistofalo's species. 

The Italian walked up across Poydras Street, 
saw Eichling stop and look at the machinery, 
approached, and touched him on the shoulder. 

On parting with him he did not return to the 
store where he had left the apples. He walked up 
Tchoupitoulas Street ahout a mile, and where St. 
Thomas Street branches acutely from it, in a squalid 
district, full of the poorest Irish, stopped at a dirty 
fruit-stand and spoke in Spanish to its Catalan 
proprietor. Half an hour later twenty-five cents 
had changed hands, the Catalan's fruit-shelves were 
bright with small pyramids — sound side foremost — 
of Ristofalo's second grade of apples, the Sicilian 
had Eichling's dollar, and the Italian was gone with 
his boys and his better grade of fruit. Also a grocer 
had sold some sugar, and a druggist a little paper 
of some harmless confectioner's dye. 

Down behind the French market, in a short, 
obscure street that runs from Ursulines to Barracks 
Street, and is named in honour of Albert Gallatin, 
are some old buildings of three or four stories' 
height, rented, in John Hichling's day, to a class of 
persons who got their livelihood by subletting the 
rooms and parts of rooms to the most wretched poor 
of New Orleans : organ-grinders, chimney-sweeps, 
professional beggars, street musicians, lemon ped- 
dlers, rag-pickers, with all the yet dirtier herd that 
live by hook and crook in the streets or under the 
wharves. A room with a bed and stove, a room 
without, a half-room with or without ditto, a quar- 
ter-room with or without a blanket or quilt, and 
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"with only a chalk-mark on the floor instead of a 
partition. Into one of these went Mr. Eaphael 
Ristofalo, the two boys, and the apples. Whose 
assistance or indulgence, if any, he secured in there 
is not recorded;, but when, late in the afternoon, 
the Italian issued thence — the boys, meanwhile, had 
been coming and going — an unusual luxury had 
been offered the roustabouts and idlers of the steam- 
boat landings, and many had bought and eaten freely 
of the very small, round, shiny, sugary, and artifici- 
ally crimson roasted apples, with neatly whittled 
white-pine stems to poise them on as they were 
lifted to the consumer's watering teeth. When, the 
next morning, Richling laughed at the story, the 
Italian drew out two dollars and a half, and began 
to take from it a dollar. 

'^ But you have last night's lodging and so forth 
yet to pay for." 

"No. Made friends with Sicilian lugger-man. 
Slept in his lugger." He showed his brow and 
cheeks speckled with mosquito bites. *'Ate little 
hard tack and coffee with him this morning. Don't 
want much." He offered the dollar with a quarter 
added. Eichling declined the bonus. 

"But why not 1" 

"Oh, I just couldn't do it," laughed Richling, 
" that 's all." 

" Well," said the Italian, " lend me that dollar 
one day more ; I return you doUar and half in its 
place to-morrow." 

The lender had to laugh again : " You can't find 
an odd barrel of damaged apples every day." 

" No. No apples to-day. But there 's regiment 
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soldiers at lower landing; whole steamboat load; 
going to sail this aft'noon to Florida. They '11 eat 
whole barrel hard boil' eggs." — And they did. 
When they sailed, the Italian's pocket was stuffed 
with small silver. 

Eichling received his dollar and fifty cents. As 
he did so — 

" I would give, if I had it, a hundred dollars for 
half your art," he said, laughing unevenly. He was 
beaten, surpassed, humbled. StiU he said, ** Come. 
Don't you want this again 1 You needn't pay me 
for the use of it." 

But the Italian refused. He had outgrown his 
patron. A week afterward Eichling saw him at the 
Picayune Tier superintending the unloading of a 
small schooner-load of bananas. He had bought the 
cargo, and was reselling to small fruiterers. 

" Make fifty doUars to-day," said the Italian, 
marking his tally-board with a piece of chalk. 

Eichling clapped him joyfully on the shoulder, 
but turned around with inward distress and hurried 
away. He had not found work. 

Events followed of which we have already taken 
knowledge. Mary, we have seen, fell sick and was 
taken to hospital. 

"I shall go mad !" Eichling would moan with his 
dishevelled brows between his hands, and then 
start to his feet exclaiming, " I must not ! I must 
not ! I must keep my senses !" And so to the com- 
mercial regions or to hospital. 

Dr. Sevier, as we know, left word that Eichling 
should call and see him ; but when he called, a servant 
— very curtly, it seemed to him — said the Doctor 
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was not well, and didn't want to see anybody. This 
was enough for a young man who JiadnH his senses. 
The more he needed a helping hand, the more un- 
reasonably shy he became of those who might help him. 

" Will nobody come and find us 1" Yet he would 
not cry "Whoop/' and howthen was anybody to cornel 

Mary returned to the house again (ah ! what joys 
there are in the vale of tribulation!) — and grew 
strong ; stronger, she averred, than ever she had been. 

" And now you '11 not be cast down, wUl you 1" she 
said, sliding into her husband's lap. She was in an 
uncommonly playful mood. 

" Not a bit of it," said John. " Every dog has 
his day. I '11 come to the top. You 11 see." 

"Don't I know that?" she responded. "Look 
here now," she exclaimed, starting to her feet and 
facing him, "/'// recommend you to anybody. Vve 
got confidence in you ! " Eichling thought she had 
never looked quite so pretty as at that moment. He 
leaped from his chair with a laughing ejaculation, 
caught and swung her an instant from her feet, and 
landed her again before she could cry out. If, in 
retort, she smote him so sturdily that she had to 
retreat backward to rearrange her shaken coil of 
hair, it need not go down on the record ; such things 
will happen. The scuffle and suppressed laughter 
were detected even in Mrs. Eiley's room. 

"Ah !" sighed the widow to herself, "wasn't it Kate 
Eiley that used to get the sweet, haird knocks!" 
Her grief was mellowing. 

Eichling went out on the old search, which the 
advancing summer made more nearly futile each 
day than the day before. 
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Stop. What sound was that 1 

"Richling! Richling!" 

Richling, walking in a commercial street, turned. 
A member of the firm that had last employed him 
beckoned him to halt. 

" What are you doing now, Richling 1 Still act- 
ing deputy-assistant city-surveyor ^o tern. ?** 

" Yes." 

" Well, — see here ! why haven't you been in the 
store to see us lately] Did I seem a little pre- 
occupied the last time you called 1 " 

" I " Richling dropped his eyes with an em- 
barrassed smile-" I was afnud I was in the way- 
or should be." 

"Well, and suppose you were. A man that's 
looking for work must put himself in the way. But 
come with me. I think I may be able to give you 
a lift." 

" How 's that 1" asked Richling as they started off 
abreast. 

"There's a house around the comer here that 
will give you some work — temporary anyhow, and 
may be permanent." 

So Richling was at work again, hidden away from 
Dr. Sevier between journal and ledger. His em- 
ployers asked for references. Richling looked dis- 
mayed for a moment, then said, " I '11 bring some- 
body to recommend me," went away, and came back 
with Mary. 

" All the recommendation I 've got," said he, with 
timid elation. There was a laugh all round. 

" Well, madam, if you say he 's all right we don't 
doubt he is !" 



XIX. 

ANOTHER PATIENT. 

" DoCTAH Seveeah," said Narcisse, suddenly, as he 
finished sticking, with great fervour, the postage- 
stamps on some letters the Doctor had written, and 
having studied with much care the phraseology of 
what he had to say, and screwed up his courage 
to the pitch of utterance, " I saw yo' notiz on the 
noozpapeh this mornin'." 

The unresponding Doctor closed his eyes in un- 
utterable weariness of the innocent young gentle- 
man's prepared speeches. 

" Yesseh. ' Tis a beaucheouz notiz. I fine that 
written with the gweatez accr^'acy of diction, in fact. 
I made a twanslation of that faw my hant. Thaz a 
thing I am fon' of, twanslation. I dunno 'ow 'tis, 
Doctah," he continued, preparing to go out, — "I 
dunno 'ow 'tis, but I thing you goin' to fine that 
Mistoo 'Itchlin' ad the en'. I dunno 'ow 'tis. Well, 
I 'm goin' ad the " 

The Doctor looked up fiercely. 

" Bank," said Narcisse, getting near the door. 

" All right ! " grumbled the Doctor, more politely. 

" Yesseh ; befo' I go ad the poss-office." 

lid 
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A great many other persons had seen the adver- 
tisement. There were many among them who won- 
dered if Mr. John Richling could be such a fool as to 
fall into that trap. There were others, some of them 
women, alas ! who wondered how it was that nobody 
advertised for information concerning them, and 
who wished, yes, " wished to God," that such a one, 
or such a one, who had had his money-bags locked 
up long enough, would die ; and then you 'd see 
who 'd be advertised for. Some idlers looked, in ' 
vain, into the city directory, to see if Mr. John 
Eichling were mentioned there. But Eichling him- 
self did not see the paper. His employers, or some 
fellow-clerk, might have pointed it out to him, but 
— we shall see in a moment. 

Time passed. It always doesL At length, one 
morning, as Dr. Sevier lay on his office lounge, 
fatigued after his attentions to callers, and much 
enervated by the prolonged summer heat, there 
entered a small female form closely veiled. He 
rose to a sitting posture. 

" Good morning. Doctor," said a voice hurriedly, 
behind the veil. " Doctor," it continued, choking, — 
" Doctor " 

« Why, Mrs. Richling ! " 

He sprang and gave her a chair. She sank into it. 

"Doctor, — O Doctor! John is in the Charity 
Hospital ! " 

She buried her face in her handkerchief and 
sobbed aloud. The Doctor was silent a moment, and 
then asked — 

« What 's the matter with him ? " 

« Chills." 
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It seemed as thoagh she must break down again, 
but the Doctor stopped her savagely. 

" Well, my dear madam, don't cry I Come, now, 
you 're making too much of a small matter. Why, 
what are chills 1 We '11 break them in forty-eight 
hours. He '11 have the best of care. You needn't cry! 
Certainly this isn't as bad as when you were 
there." 

She was still, but shook her head. She couldn't 
agree to that. 

" Doctor, will you attend him 1 " 

" Mine is a female ward." 

" I know ; but " 

" Oh — if you wish it— certainly; of course I will. 
But now, where have you moved, Mrs. Eichling ] 

I sent " He looked up over his desk toward 

that of Narcisse. 

The Creole had been neither deaf nor idle. Hos- 
pital ? Then those children in Prieur Street had told 
him right. He softly changed his coat and shoes. 
As the physician looked over the top of the desk, 
Narcisse's silent form, just here at the left, but out 
of the range of vision, passed through the door and 
went down-stairs with the noiselessness of a moon- 
beam. 

Mary explained the location and arrangement of 
her residence. 

" Yes," she said, " that 's the way your clerk must 
have overlooked us. We live behind — down the 
alley-way." 

"Well, at any rate, madam," said the Doctor, 
"you are here now, and before you go I want 
to " He drew out his pocket-book. 

VOL. I. K 
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There was a quick gesture of remonstrance and 
look of pleading. 

" No, no, Doctor ; please don't ! please don't 1 
Give my poor husband one more chance — don't 
make me take that — I don't. refuse it for pride's 
sake ! " 

" I don't know about that/' he replied ; " why do 
you do it 1 " 

" For His sake, Doctor. I know just as well what 
he 'd say — we 've no right to take it anyhow. We 
don't know when we could pay it back." Her head 
sank. She wiped a tear frOm her hand. 

"Why, I don't care if you never pay it back ! " 
The Doctor reddened angrily. 

Mary raised her veiL 

" Doctor," — a smile played on her lips, — " I want 
to say one thing." She was a little care-worn and 
grief- worn ; and yet, Narcisse, you should have seen 
her ; you would not have slipped out. 

" Say on, madam," responded the Doctor. 

" If we have to ask anybody. Doctor, it will be 
you. John had another situation, but lost it by 
his chills. He 11 get another^ I 'm sure he will." A 
long, broken sigh caught her unawares. Dr. Sevier 
thrust his pocket-book back into its place, compress- 
ing his lips and giving his head an unpersuaded jerk. 
And yet, was she not right, according to all his 
preaching ? He asked himself that. " Why didn't 
your husband come to see me, as I requested him to 
do, Mrs. Eichling 1 " 

She explained John's being turned away from the 
door during the Doctor's illness. — "But anyhow. 
Doctor, John has always been a little afraid of you." 
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The Doctor's face did not respond to her smile. 

" Why, you are not," he said. 

" No." Her eyes sparkled. But their softer light 
quickly returned. She smiled and said — 

" I will ask a favour of you, now, Doctor." 

They had risen, and she stood leaning sidewise 
against his low desk and looking up into his face. 

" Can you get me some sewing 1 John says I may 
take some." 

The Doctor was about to order two dozen shirts 
instanter; but common-sense checked him, and he 
only Said — 

" I will. I will find you some. And I shall see 
your husband within an hour. Good-bye." She 
reached the door. " God bless you," he added. 

" What, sir," she asked, looking back. 

But the Doctor was reading. 



XX. 

ALICE. 

A LITTLE medicine skilfully prescribed, the proper 
nourisliment, two or three days' confinement in bed, 
and the Doctor said, as he sat on the edge of Eich- 
ling's couch — 

"No, you'd better stay where you are to-day; 
but to-morrow, if the weather is good, you may sit 
up. 

Then Eichling, with the unreasonableness of a 
convalescent, wanted to know why he couldn't just 
as well go home. But the Doctor said again, no. 

" Don't be impatient ; you '11 have to go anyhow 
before I would prefer to send you. It would be in- 
valuable to you to pass your entire convalescence 
here, and go home only when you are completely 
recovered. But I can't arrange it very welL The 
Charity Hospital is for sick people." 

" And where is the place for convalescents 1" 

" There is none," replied the physician. 

" I shouldn't want to go to it, myself," said Rich- 
ling, lolling pleasantly on his pillow ; " all I should 
ask is strength to get home, and I 'd be off." 

The Doctor looked another way. 
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'^ The sick are not the wise/' he said abstractedly. 
" However, in your case, I should let you go to your 
wife as soon as you safely could." At that he fell 
into so long a reverie that Eichling studied every 
line of his face again and again. 

A very pleasant thought was in the convalescent's 
mind the while. The last three days had made it 
plain to him that the Doctor was not only his friend, 
but was willing that Eichling should be his. 

At length the physician spoke. 

" Mary is wonderfully like Alice, Richling." 

" Yes ]" responded Eichling, rather timidly. And 
the Doctor continued — 

"The same age, the same stature, the same 
features. Alice was a shade paler in her style of 
beauty, just a shade. Her hair was darker; but 
otherwise her whole effect was a trifle quieter, even, 
than Mary's. She was beautiful — outside and in. 
Like Mary, she had a certain richness of character 
— ^but of a different sort. I suppose I would not 
notice the difference if they were not so much alike. 
She didn't stay with me long." 

"Is she — buried here?" asked Eichling, hardly 
knowing how to break the silence that fell, and yet 
lead the speaker on. 

"No. In Virginia." The Doctor was quiet a 
moment, and then resumed. 

" I looked at your wife when she was last in my 
office, Eichling; she had a little timid, beseeching 
light in her eyes that is not usual with her — and a 
moisture, too; and — ^it seemed to me as though 
Alice had come back. For my wife lived by my 
moods. Her spirit rose or feU just as my whim, 
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conscious or imconscious, gave out light or took on 
shadow." 

The Doctor was still again, and Eichling only in- 
dicated his wish to hear more by shifting himself 
on his elbow. 

" Do you remember, Eichling, when the girl you 
had been bowing down to and worshipping, all ^t 
once, in a single wedding-day, was transformed into 
your adorer V* 

" Yes, indeed," responded the convalescent, with 
beaming face. " Wasn't it wonderful 1 I couldn't 

credit my senses. But how did you ; was it 

the same " 

" It 's the same, Eichling, with every man who 
has really secured a woman's heart with her hand. 
It was very strange and sweet to me. Alice would 
have been a spoiled child if her parents could have 
spoiled her ; and when I was courting her she was 
the veriest little empress that ever walked over a 
man." 

" I can hardly imagine," said Eichling, with sub- 
dued amusement, looking at the long, slender form 
before him. The Doctor smiled very sweetly. 

** Yes." Then, after another meditative pause : 
"But from the moment I became her husband, she 
lived in continual trepidation. She so magnified 
me in her timid fancy that she was always looking 
tremulously to me to see what should be her 
feeling. She even couldn't help being afraid of 
me. I hate any one to be afraid of me." 

" Do you, Doctor 1 " said Eichling, with surprise, 
and evident introspection. 

"Yes." 
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Richling felt his own fear changing to love. 

** When I married/' continued Dr. Sevier, " I had 
thought Alice was one that would go with me hand 
in hand through life, dividing its cares and doubliug 
its joys, as they say, I guiding her and she guiding 
me. But, if I had let her, she would have fallen 
into me as a planet might fall into the sun. I 
didn't want to be the sun to her. I didn't want 
her to shine only when I shone on her, and be dark 
when I was dark. No man ought to want such a 
thing. Yet she made life a delight to me; only 
she wanted that development which a better training, 
or even a harder training, might have given her ; 
that subserving of the emotions to the " — he waved 
his hand — "I can't philosophise about her. We loved 
one another with out might, and she 's in heaven." 

Richling felt an inward start. The Doctor inter- 
rupted his intended speech. 

"Our short experience together, Richling, is the 
one great light place in my life ; and to me, to-day, 
sere as I am, the sweet^ — the sweetest sound — 
on God's green earth" — the comers of his mouth 
quivered — "is the name of Alice. Take care of 
Mary, Richling; she's a priceless treasure. Don't 
leave the making and sustaining of the home sun- 
shine all to her, any more than you'd like her to 
leave it all to you." 

" I '11 not, Doctor ; 1 11 not." 

Richling pressed the Doctor's hand fervently ; but 
the Doctor drew it away with a certain energy and 
rose, saying — 

" Yes, you can sit up to-morrow." 

The day that Richling went back to his malarious 
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home in Prieur Street, Dr. Sevier happened to meet 
him just beyond the hospital gate. Bichling waved 
his hand. He looked weak and tremulous. " Home- 
ward bound," he said gaily. 

The physician reached forward in his carriage, 
and bade his driver stop. — "Well, be careful of 
yourself; I'm coming to see you in a day or two." 



XXL 

THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 

Dr. Sevier was daily overtasked. His campaigns 
against the evils of our disordered flesh had even 
kept him from what his fellow-citizens thought was 
only his share of attention to public affairs. 

" Why/' he cried to a committee that came solicit- 
ing his co-operation, " here *s one little unprofessional 
call that I 've been trying every day for two weeks 
to make — ^and ought to have made — and must make; 
and I haven't got a step toward it yet. Oh no, 
gentlemen." He waved their request away. 

He was very tired. The afternoon was growing 
late. He dismissed his jaded horse toward home, 
walked down to Canal Street, and took that yellow 
Bayou £oad omnibus whose big blue star painted 
on its corpulent side showed that quadroons, etc., 
were allowed a share of its accommodation, and 
went rumbling and tumbling over the cobble-stones 
of the French quarter. 

By-and-by he got out, walked a little way south- 
ward in the hot, luminous shade of low-roofed tene- 
ment cottages that closed their window-shutters 
noiselessly, in sensitive-plant fashion, at his slow, 
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meditative approach, and slightly and as noiselessly 
re-opened them behind him, showing a pair of wary 
eyes within. Presently he recognised just ahead 
of him, standing out on the sidewalk, the little 
house that had been described to him by Mary. 

In a doorway that opened upon two low, wooden 
sidewalk steps stood Mrs. EUey, clad in a crisp 
black and white calico, a heavy, fat babe poised 
easily in one arm. The Doctor turned directly 
toward the narrow alley, merely touching his hat 
to her as he pushed its small green door inward, 
and disappeared, while she lifted her chin at the 
silent liberty and dropped her eyelids. 

Dr. Sevier went down the cramped, ill-paved 
passage very slowly and softly. Regarding himself 
objectively, he would have said the deep shade of 
his thoughts was due partly, at least, to his fatigue. 
But that would hardly have accounted for a certain 
faint glow of indignation that came into them. In 
truth, he began distinctly to resent this state of 
affairs in the life of John and Mary Eichling. An 
ill-defined anger beat about in his brain in search 
of some tangible short-coming of theirs upon which 
to thrust the blame of their helplessness. ** Criminal 
helplessness," he called it, mutteringly. He tried 
to define the idea — or the idea tried to define itself 
— that they had somehow been recreant to their 
social caste by getting down into the condition and 
estate of what one may call the alien poor. Garon- 
delet Street had in some way specially vexed him 
to-day, and now here was this. It was bad enough, 
he thought, for men to slip into riches through dark 
back windows ; but here was a brace of youngsters 
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who had glided into poverty, and taken a place to 
which they had no right to stoop. Treachery — that 
was the name for it. And now he must be expected 
— the Doctor quite forgot that nobody had asked 
him to do it, — he must be expected to come fishing 
them out of their hole like a rag-picker at a trash- 
barrel. 

— "Bringing me into this wretched alley!" he 
silently thought. His foot slipped on a mossy brick. 
Oh, no doubt they thought they were punishing 
some negligent friend or friends by letting them- 
selves down into this sort of thing. Never mind ! 
He recalled the tender, confiding, friendly way 
in which he had talked to John, sitting on the 
edge of his hospital bed. He wished, now, he had 
every word back he had uttered. They might hide 
away to the full content of their poverty-pride. 
Poverty-pride; he had invented the term; it was 
the opposite pole to purse-pride — and just as mean, 
— ^no, meaner. — There! Must he yet slip down] 
He muttered an angry word. Well, well ! this was 
making himself a little the cheapest he had ever let 
himself be made. And probably this was what 
they wanted ! Misery's revenge. Umhum ! They 
sit down in sour darkness, eh! and make relief 
seek them. It wouldn't be the first time he had 
caught the poor taking savage comfort in the blush 
which their poverty was supposed to bring to the 
cheek of better-kept kinsfolk. True, he didn't 
know this was the case with the Eichlings. But 
wasn't it 1 Wasn't it I And have they a dog that 
will presently hurl himself down this alley at one's 
legs ? He hopes so ! He would so like to kick 
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him clean over the twelve-foot close plank fence 
that crowded his right shoulder. Never mind! 
His anger became solemn. 

The alley opened into a small, narrow yard paved 
with ashes from the gas-works. At the bottom of 
the yard a rough shed spanned its breadth, and a 
woman was there busily bending over a row of 
washtubs. 

The Doctor knocked on a door near at hand, 
then waited a moment, and, getting no response, 
turned away toward the shed and the deep, wet, 
burring sound of a washboard. The woman bend- 
ing over it did not hear his footfall Presently 
he stopped. She had just straightened up, lifting 
a piece of the washing to the height of her head, 
and letting it down with a swash and slap upon the 
board. It was a woman's garment, but certainly 
not hers. For she was small and slight. Her hair 
was hidden under a towel. Her skirts were short- 
ened to a pair of dainty ankles by an extra under- 
fold at the neat, round waist. Her feet were 
thrust into a pair of sabots. She paused a moment 
in her work, and, lifting, with both smoothly-rounded 
arms, bared nearly to the shoulder, a large apron 
from her waist, wiped the perspiration from her 
forehead. It was Mary. 

The red blood came up into the Doctor's pale, 
thin face. This was too outrageous. This was 
insult! He stirred as if to move forward. He 
would confront her. Yes, just as she was. He 
would speak. He would speak bluntly. He would 
chide sternly. He had the right. The only friend 
in the world from whom she had not escaped 
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beyond reach — ^he would speak the friendly angry 

word that would stop this shocking 

But, truly, deeply incensed as he was, and felt it 
his right to be, — hurt, wrung, exasperated, he did 
not advance. She had reached down and taken 
from the wash-bench the lump of yellow soap that 
lay there, and was soaping the garment on the 
board before her, turning it this way and that. As 
she did this she began, all to herself and for her 
own ear, softly, with unconscious richness and 
tenderness of voice, to sing. And what was her 
song) 

" Oh, don't you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ? " 

Down drooped the listener's head. Remember 1 
Ah, memory 1 The old, heart-rending memory! 
Sweet Alice. 

The song caught up the tender name again. 

** Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown ? " 

Yes, yes ; so brown — so brown ! 

**She wept with delight when yon gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at yonr frown." 

Ah ! but the frown is gone ! There is a look of 
supplication now. Sing no more! Oh, sing no 
more 1 Yes, surely, she will stop there ! No. 
The voice rises gently — ^just a little — into the 
higher key, soft and clear as the note of a distant 
bird, and all unaware of a listener. Oh ! in mercy's 
name 

<* In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 
They have fitted a slab of granite so grey, 
And sweet Alice lies under the stone." 
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The little toiling figure bent once more across 
the washboard and began to rub. He turned, the 
first dew of many a long year welling from each 
eye, and stole away, out of the little yard and down 
the dark, slippery alley, to the street. 

Mrs. Eiley still stood on the door sill, holding 
the child. 

" Good evening, madam." 

" Sur, to you." She bowed with dignity. 

"IsMrs. RichUnginI" 

There was a shadow of triumph in her faint 
smile — 

"She is." 

" I should like to see her." 

Mrs. Eiley hoisted her chin. "I dunno if 
she's a-seein' company to-day." The voice was 
amiably important. " Won't ye walk in 1 Take a 
seat and sit down^ sur, and I '11 go and infarm the 
laydie." 

" Thank you," said the Doctor, but continued to 
stand. Mrs. Riley started and stopped again. 

" Ye forgot to give me your kyaird, sur," She 
drew her chin in again, austerely. 

" Just say, Dr. Sevier." 

" Certainly, sur ; yes ; that 11 be sufficiend. And 
dispinse with the kyaird." She went majestically. 

The Doctor, left alone, cast his uninterested 
glance around the smart, little, bare-floored parlour, 
upon its new, jig-sawed, grey hair-cloth furniture, 
and up upon a picture of the Pope. When Mrs. 
Eiley m a moment returned, he stood looking out 
the door. 

" Mrs. Eichling consints to see ye, sur. She '11 be 
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in turreckly. Take a seat and sit down/' She re- 
adjusted the infant on her arm, and lifted and 
swung a hair-cloth arm-chair toward him without 
visible exertion. " There 's no use o' having chayers 
if ye don't sit on um," she added, affably. 

The Doctor sat down, and Mrs. Eiley occupied 
the exact centre of the small, wide-eared, brittle- 
looking sofa, where she filled in the silent 
moments that followed by pulling down the skirts 
of the infant's apparel, oppressed with the necessity 
of keeping up a conversation and with the want of 
subject-matter. The child stared at the Doctor, and 
suddenly plunged toward him with a loud and very 
watery coo. 

" Ah'h !" said Mrs. Eiley, in ostentatious rebuke. 
" Mike ! " she cried, laughingly, as the action was 
repeated. "Ye rowdy, air ye go-un to fight the 
gentleman 1" 

She laughed sincerely, and the Doctor could 
but notice how neat and good-looking she was. He 
condescended to crook his finger at the babe. This 
seemed to exasperate the so-called rowdy. He 
planted his pink feet on his mother's thigh and 
gave a mighty lunge and whoop. 

" He 's go-un to be a wicked bruiser," said proud 
Mrs. Eiley. "He" — the pronoun stood this time 
for her husband — "he never sah the child. He 
was kilt with an explosion before the child was 
barn." 

She held the infant on her strong arm as he 
struggled to throw himself, with wide-stretched jaws, 
upon her bosom; and might have been devoured 
by the wicked bruiser, had not his attention been 
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diverted by the entrance of Mary, who came in at 
last, all in fragrant white, with apologies for keeping 
the Doctor waiting. 

He looked down into her uplifted eyes. What 
a riddle is woman ! Had he not just seen this one 
in sabots 1 Did she not certainly know, through 
Mrs. Riley, that he must have seen her so ? Were 
not her skirts but just now hitched up with an under- 
tuck, and fastened with a string 1 Had she not just 
laid off, in hot haste, a suds-bespattered apron, and 
the garments of toil beneath it ? Had not a towel 
been but now unbound from the hair shining here 
under his glance in luxuriant brown coils') This 
brightness of eye, that seemed all exhilaration, was 
it not trepidation instead? And this rosiness, so 
like redundant vigour, was it not the flush of her 
hot taski He fancied he saw — in truth he may 
have seen — a defiance in the eyes as he glanced 
upon, and tardily dropped, the little water-soaked 
hand with a bow. 

Mary turned to present Mrs. Riley, who bowed 
and said, trying to hold herself with majesty, while 
Mike drew her head into his mouth — 

**'Sur." Then turned with great ceremony to 
Mary, and adding, " I '11 >withdrah," withdrew with 
the head and step of a duchess. 

" How is your husband, madam 1 " 

" John 1 — is not well at all, Doctor ; though he 
would say he was, if he were here. He doesn't shake 
off his chills. He is out, though, looking for work. 
He 'd go as long as he could stand." 

She smiled ; she almost laughed ; but half an eye 
could see it was only to avoid the other thing. 
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"Where does he goV 

" Everywhere !" she laughed this time audibly. 

" If he went everjrwhere I should see him," said 
Dr. Sevier. 

"Ahl naturally," responded Mary, playfully. 
" But he does go wherever he thinks there 's work 
to be found. He doesn't wander clear out among 
the plantations, of course, where everybody has 
slaves, and there 's no work but slaves' work. And 
he says it 's useless to think of a clerkship this time 
of year. It must be, isn't it ? " 

The Doctor made no answer. 

There was a footstep in the alley. 

" He 's coming now," said Mary ; " that 's he. He 
must have got work to-day. He has an acquaint- 
ance, an Italian, who promised to have something 

for him to do very soon. Doctor " She began 

to put together the split fractions of a palm-leaf fan, 
smiling diffidently at it the while, — "I can't see 
how it is any discredit to a man not to have a kviack 
for making money V 

She lifted her peculiar look of radiant in- 
quiry. 

" It is not, madam." 

Mary laughed for joy. The light of her face 
seemed to spread clear into her locks. 

" Well, I knew you 'd say so ! John blames him- 
self — he can make money, you know. Doctor, but 
he blames himself because he hasn't that natural gifb 
for it that Mr. Bistofalo has. Why, Mr. Ristofalo is 
simply wonderful." She smiled upon her fan in 
amused reminiscence. ^' John is always wishing he 
had his gift." 

VOL. I. L 
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" My dear madam, don't covet it ! At least, don't 
exchange it for anything else." 

The Doctor was still in this mood of disappro- 
bation when John entered. The radiancy of the 
young husband's greeting hid for a moment, but 
only so long, the marks of illness and adversity. 
Mary followed him with her smiling eyes as the two 
men shook hands, and John drew a chair near to 
her, and sat down with a sigh of mingled pleasure 
and fatigue. 

She told him of whom she and their visitor had 
just been speaking. 

'^ Eaphael Eistofalo ! " said John, kindling afresh. 
" Yes ; I 've been with him all day. It humiliates 
me to think of him." 

Dr. Sevier responded quietly. 

" You 've no right to let it humiliate you, sir." 

Mary turned to John with dancing eyes, but he 
passed the utterance as a mere compliment, and said 
through his smiles — 

" Just see how it is to-day. I have been over- 
seeing the unloading of a little schooner from Euatan 
island, loaded with bananas, cocoa-nuts, and pine- 
apples. I've made two dollars — he has made a 
hundred." 

Eichling went on eagerly to tell about the plain, 
lustreless man, whose one homely gift had fascinated 
him. The Doctor was entertained. The narrator 
sparkled and glowed as he told of Eistofalo's appear- 
ance, and reproduced his speeches and manner. 

" Tell about the apples and eggs," said the de- 
lighted Mary. 

He did so, sitting on the front edge of his chair 
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seat, and sprawling his legs now in front and now 
behind him as he swung now around to his wife and 
now to the Doctor. Mary laughed softly at every 
period, and watched the Doctor to see his slight 
smile at each detail of the story. Richling enjoyed 
telling it; he had worked ; his earnings were in his 
pocket ; gladness was easy. 

" Why, I 'm learning more from Eaphael RistofaJo 
than I ever learned from my schoolmasters ; I'm 
learning the art of livelihood." 

He ran on from Ristofalo to the men among whom 
he had been mingling all day. He mimicked the 
strange, long swing of their Sicilian speech ; told of 
their swarthy faces and black beards ; their rich in- 
stinct for colour in costume ; their fierce conversa- 
tion and violent gestures ; the energy of their move- 
ments when they worked, and the profoundness of 
their repose when they rested ; the picturesqueness 
and grotesqueness of the negroes, too ; the huge, flat, 
round baskets of fruit which the black men carried 
on their heads, and which the Sicilians bore on their 
shoulders or the nape of the neck. The '' captain " 
of the schooner was a central figure. 

" Doctor,** asked Eichling, suddenly, " do you 
know anything about the island of Cozumel ) ** 

" Aha ? " thought Mary. " So there was something 
besides the day's earnings that elated him." 

She had suspected it. She looked at her husband 
with an expression of the most alert pleasure. The 
Doctor noticed it. 

" No,** he said, in reply to Eichling*s question. 

** It stands out in the Gulf of Mexico, off the 
coast of Yucatan,** began Bichling. 
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" Yes, I know that." 

" Well, Mary, I 've almost promised the schooner 
captain that we 'U go there. He wants to get up a 
colony." 

Mary started. 

" Why, John ! " She betrayed a look of dismay, 
glanced at their visitor, tried to say " Have you 1 " 
approvingly, and blushed. 

The Doctor made no kind of response. 

" Now, don't conclude," said John to Mary, 
colouring too, but smiling. He turned to the phy- 
sician. " It 's a wonderful spot. Doctor." 

But the Doctor was still silent, and Eichling 
turned. 

" Just to think, Mary, of a place where you can 
raise all the products of two zones. Where health 
is almost perfect. Where the yellow fever has never 
been. And where there is such beauty as can be 
only in the tropics and a tropical sea. Why, Doctor, 
I can't understand why Europeans or Americans 
haven't settled it long ago." 

" I suppose we can find out before we go, can't 
we 1 " said Mary, looking timorously back and forth 
between John and the Doctor. 

" The reason is," replied John, " it 's so little 
known. Just one island away out by itself. Three 
crops of fruit a year. One acre planted in bananas 
feeds fifty men. All the capital a man need have is 
an axe to cut down the finest cabinet and dye woods 
in the world. The thermometer never goes above 
ninety, nor below forty. You can hire all the labour 
you want at a few cents a day." 

Mary's diligent eye detected a cloud on the 
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Doctor's face. But John, though nettled, pushed on 
the more rapidly. 

^' A man can make — easily ! — a thousand dollars 
the first year, and live on two hundred and fifty. 
It 's the place for a poor man." 

He looked a little defiant. 

" Of course," said Mary, " I know you wouldn't 
come to an opinion," — ^she smiled with the same 
restless glance, — "until you had made all the in- 
quiries necessary. It mu — must —r it must be a 
delightful place. Doctor." 

Her eyes shone blue as the sky. 

" I wouldn't send a convict to such a place," said 
Dr. Sevier. 

Eichling flamed up. 

" Don't you think," he began to say with visible 
restraint and a faint, ugly twist of the head — ^** Don't 
you think it 's a better place for a poor man than a 
great, heartless town 1" 

" This isn't a heartless town," said the Doctor. 

" He doesn't mean it as you do, Doctor," inter- 
posed Mary, with alarm. "John, you ought to 
explain." 

" Thau a great town," said Eichling, " where a man 
of honest intentions and real desire to live and be 
useful and independent — ^who wants to earn his daily 
bread at any honourable cost, and who can't do it 
because the town doesn't want his services, and will 

not have them — can go " He ceased, with his 

sentence all tangled. 

" No ! " the Doctor was saying meanwhile. " No ! 
No! No!" 

" Here I go, day after day," persisted Eichling, ex- 
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tending his arm and pointing indefinitely through 
the window 

" No, no, you don't, John," cried Mary, with an 
effort at gaiety, " you don't go by the window, John ; 
you go by the door." She pulled his arm down 
tenderly. 

" I go by the alley," said John. Silence followed. 
The young pair contrived to force a little laugh, and 
John made an apologetic move. 

" Doctor," he exclaimed, with an air of pleasantry, 
" the whole town 's asleep I Sound asleep, like a 
negro in the sunshine ! There isn't work for one 
man in fifty 1 " He ended tremulously. Mary 
looked at him with dropped face but lifted eyes, 
handling the fan, whose rent she had made 
worse. 

" Kichling, my friend," — the Doctor had never 
used that term before, — *^ what does your Italian 
money-maker say to the idea ? " 

Kichling gave an Italian shrug and his own pained 
laugh. 

" Exactly ! Why, Mr. Kichling, you're on an island 
now — an island in mid-ocean. Both of you !" He 
waved his hands toward the two without lifting his 
head from the back of the easy-chair, where he had 
dropped it. 

"What do you mean, Doctor?" 

"Mean! Isn't my meaning plain enough 1 I 
mean you 're too independent. You know very well, 
Kichling, that you 've started out in life with some 
fanciftd feud against the * world.' What it is I don't 
know, but I 'm sure it 's not the sort that religion 
requires. You 've told this world — you remember 
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you said it to me once — that if it will go one road 
you'll go another. YouVe forgotten that; mean 
and stupid and bad as your fellow-creatures are, 
they're your brothers and sisters, and that they 
have claims on you as such, and that you have 

claims on them as such. Cozumel! You're 

there now ! Has a friend no rights ? I don't know 
your immediate relatives, and I say nothing about 
them " 

John gave a slight start, and Mary looked at him 
suddenly. 

" But here am I," continued the speaker. " Is it 
just to me for you to hide away here in want that 
forces you and your wife — ^I beg your pardon, madam 
— ^into mortifying occupations, when one word to me 
— a trivial obligation not worthy to be called an 
obligation, contracted with me — would remove that 
necessity and tide you over the emergency of the 
hour ] " 

Kichling was already answering, not by w'ords 
only, but by his confident smile. 

" Yes, sir — yes, it is just ; ask Mary." 

" Yes, I)octor," interposed the wife. ** We went 
over " 

''We went over it together," said John. "We 
weighed it well It is just — not to ask aid as long 
as there 's hope without it." 

The Doctor responded with the quiet air of one 
who is sure of his position. 

"Yes, I see. But, of course — I know without 
asking — you left the question of health out of your 
reckoning. Now, Richling, put the whole world, if 
you choose, in a selfish attitude " 
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" No, no," said Richling and his wife. " Ah, no 1 " 
But the Doctor persisted. 

" — A purely selfish attitude. Wouldn't it, 
nevertheless, rather help a well man or woman than 
a sick one 1 Wouldn't it pay better ?" 

"Yes, but: " 

" Yes," said the Doctor. " But you *re taking the 
most desperate risks against health and life." He 
leaned forward in his chair, jerked in his legs, and 
threw out his long white hands. "You're com- 
mitting slow suicide." 

"Doctor," began Mary; but her husband had the 
floor. 

" Doctor," he said, " can you put yourself in our 
place 1 Wouldn't you rather die than beg 1 JFovldrit 
you?" 

The Doctor rose to his feet as straight as a lance. 

"It isn't what you'd rather, sirl You haven't 
your choice ! You haven't your choice at all, sir ! 
When God gets ready for you to die. He '11 let you 
know, sir ! And you 've no right to trifle with His 
mercy in the meanwhile. I 'm not a man to teach 
men to whine after each other for aid ; but every 
principle has its limitations, Mr. Richling. You say 
you went over the whole subject. Yes ; well, didn't 
you strike the fact that suicide is an affront to 
civilisation and humanity?" 

" Why, Doctor I" cried the other two, rising also, 
" we 're not going to commit suicide." 

"No," retorted he, "you're not. That's what I 
came here to tell you. I 'm here to prevent it." 

"Doctor," exclaimed Mary, the big tears standing 
in her eyes, and the Doctor melting before them 
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like wax, " it 's not so bad as it looks. I wash — 
some — because it pays so much better than sewing. 
I find I'm stronger than any one would believe. 
I 'm stronger than I ever was before in my life. I 
am, indeed. I dorUt wash much And it 's only for 
the present. We '11 all be laughing at this, sometime, 
together." She began a small part of the laugh then 
and there. 

"You'll do it no more," the Doctor replied. He 
drew out his pocket-book. " Mr. Richling, will you 
please send me through the mail, or bring me, your 
note for fifty dollars — at your leisure, you know, — 
payable on demand." He rummaged an instant in 
the pocket-book, and extended his hand with a 
folded bank-note between his thumb and finger. 
But Eichling compressed his lips and shook his 
head, and the two men stood silently confronting 
each other. Mary laid her hand upon her husband's 
shoulder and leaned against him, with her eyes on 
the Doctor's face. . 

"Come, Richling," the Doctor smiled; "your 
friend Ristofalo did not treat you in this way." 

" I never treated Ristofalo so," replied Eichling, 
with a smile tinged with bitterness. It was against 
himself that he felt bitter ; but the Doctor took it 
differently, and Richling, seeing this, hurried to 
correct the impression. " I mean I lent him no such 
amount as that." 

" It was just one-fiftieth of that," said Mary. 

" But you gave liberaUy, without upbraiding," said 
the Doctor. 

" Oh no, Doctor, no ! " exclaimed she, lifting the 
hand that lay on her husband's near shoulder and 
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reaching it over to the farther one. " Oh ! a thousand 
times no. John never meant that. Did yoa, 
John?" 

" How could I ] " said John. " No." Yet there 
was confession in his look. He had not meant it, 
but he had felt it. 

Dr. Sevi*er sat down, motioned them into their 
seats, drew the ann-chair close to theirs. Then he 
spoke. He spoke long, and as he had not spoken 
anywhere but at the bedside scarce ever in his life 
before. The young husband and wife forgot that he 
had ever said a grating word. A soft love-warmth 
began to fill them through and through. They 
seemed to listen to the gentle voice of an older and 
wiser brother. A hand of Mary sank unconsciously 
upon a hand of John. They smiled, and assented, 
and smiled, and assented, and Mary's eyes brimmed 
up with tears, and John could hardly keep his down. 
The Doctor made the whole case so plain and his 
propositions so irresistibly logical, that the pair 
looked from his eyes to each other's and laughed. 
" Cozumel ! " They did not utter the name; they only 
thought of it, both at one moment. It never passed 
their lips again. Their visitor brought them to an 
arrangement. The fifty dollars were to be placed 
to John's credit on the books kept by Narcisse, as 
a deposit j&om Eichling, and to be drawn against 
by him in such littles as necessity might demand. 
It was to be " secured " — they all three smiled at 
that word — ^by Kichling's note payable on 4enaand. 
The Doctor left a prescription for the refractory 
chills. 

As he crossed Canal Street, walking in slow 
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meditation homeward at the hoar of dusk, a tall man 
standing against a wall, tin cup in hand, — a full- 
fledged mendicant of the steam-boiler explosion, 
tin-proclamation type, — asked his alms. He passed 
by, but faltered, stopped, let his hand down into his 
pocket, and looked around to see if his pernicious 
example was observed. None saw him. He felt — 
he saw himself — a drivelling sentimentaUst. But 
weak and dazed, sore wounded of the archers, 
he turned and dropped a dime into the beggar's 
cup. 

Richling was too restless with the joy of relief to 
sit or stand. He trumped up an errand around the 
comer, and hardly got back before he contrived 
another. He went out to the bakery for some 
crackers — afresh baked — for Mary; listened to a 
long story across the baker's counter, and when he 
got back to his door found he had left the crackers 
at the bakery. He went back for them and 
returned, the blood about his heart still running and 
leaping and praising God. 

** The sun at midnight ! " he exclaimed, knitting 
Mary's hands in his. " You 're very tired. Go to 
bed. Me ? I can't yet. I 'm too restless." 

He spent more than an hour chatting with Mrs. 
Riley, and had never found her so " nice " a person 
before; so easy comes human fellowship when we 
have had a stroke of fortune. When he went again 
to his room, there was Mary kneeling by the bedside 
with her head slipped under the snowy mosquito 
net, all in fine linen, white as the moonlight, frilled 
and broidered, a remnant of her wedding glory 
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gleaming through the long, heavy wefts of her 
unbound hair. 

"Why, Mary " 

There was no answer. 

'* Mary 1 " he said again, laying his hand upon 
her head. 

The head was slowly lifted. She smiled an 
infant's smile and dropped her cheek again upon 
the bedside. She had fallen asleep at the foot of 
the Throne. 

At that same hour, in an upper chamber of a 
large distant house, there knelt another form, with 
bared, bowed head, but in the garb in which it had 
come in from the street. Praying 1 This white 
thing overtaken by sleep here was not more silent. 

Yet yes, praying. But, all the while, the prayer 

kept running to a little tune, and the words repeat- 
ing themselves again and again — "Oh, don't you 
remember sweet Alice 1^— with hair so brown, — so 
brown, — so brown? Sweet Alice, with hair so 
brown I " And God bent His ear and listened. 
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BORROWER TURNED LENDER. 

It Tras only a day or two later that the Richlings, 
one afternoon, having been out for a sunset vraik, 
were just reaching Mrs. Eiley's door-step again, 
when they were aware of a young man approaching 
from the opposite direction with the intention of 
accosting them. They brought their conversation 
to a murmurous close. 

For it was not what a mere acquaintance could 
have joined them in, albeit its subject was the old 
one of meat and raiment. Their talk had been 
light enough on their starting out, notwithstanding 
John had earned nothing that day. But it had 
toned down, or, we might say, up to a sober, though 
not a sombre, quality. John had in some way 
evolved the assertion that even the life of the body 
alone is much more than food and clothing and 
shelter ; so much more, that only a divine provision 
can sustain it ; so much more, that the fact is, when 
it fails it generally fails with meat and raiment 
within easy reach. 

Mary devoured his words. His spiritual vision 
had been a little clouded of late, and now, to see it 
clear She closed her eyes for bliss. 
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"Why, John," she said, "you make it plainer 
than any preacher I ever heard." 

This, very naturally, silenced John. And Mary, 
hoping to start him again, said — 

" Heaven provides. And yet I 'm sure you 're 
right in seeking our food and raiment 1" She 
looked up inquiringly. 

** Yes ; like the fowls, the provision is made for 
us through us. The mistake is in making those 
things the tid of our search." 

" Why, certainly !" exclaimed Mary, softly. She 
took fresh hold in her husband's arm; the young 
man was drawing near. 

"It's Narcisse!" murmured John. The Creole 
pressed suddenly forward with a joyous smile, 
seized Eichling's hand, and, lifting his hat to Mary 
as John presented him, brought his heels together 
and bowed from the hips. 

" I wuz juz coming at yo* 'ouse, Mistoo 'Itchlin'. 
Yesseh. I was juz sitting in my 'oom afteh dinneh, 
envelop' in my 'o&« de charribre, when all at once 
I says to myseff: *Faw distwaction I will go and 
see Mistoo 'Itchlin' I'" 

"Will you walk in?" said the pair. 

Mrs. Eiley, standing in the door of her parlour, 
made way by descending to the sidewalk. Her 
calico was white, with a small purple figure, and 
was highly starched and beautifully ironed. Purple 
ribbons were at her waist and throat. As she 
reached the ground, Mary introduced Narcisse. She 
smiled winningly, and when she said, with a 
courtesy: "Proud to know ye, sur," Narcisse was 
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struck with the sweetness of her tone. Bat she 
swept away with a dramatic tread. 

" Will you walk in V* Mary repeated ; and Nar- 
cisse responded— 

"If yo' will pummit me yo' attention a few 
moment." He bowed again and made way for 
Mary to precede him. 

"Mistoo Itchlin'," he continued, going in, "in 
fact you don't give Misses 'Itchlin* my last name 
with absolute co-ectness." 

" Did I not ] Why, I hope you '11 pardon " 

" Oh, I 'm glad of it. I don' feel lak a pusson 
is my frien' whilst they don't call me Nahcisse." 
He directed his remark particularly to Mary. 

^'Indeed?" responded she. "But, at the same 

time, Mr. Eichling would have " She had 

turned to John, who sat waiting to catch her eye 
with such intense amusement betrayed in his own 
that she saved herself from laughter and disgrace 
only by instant silence. 

"Yesseh," said Narcisse to Eichling, "'tis the 
tooth." 

He cast his eye around upon the prevailing hair- 
cloth and varnish. 

" Misses .'Itchlin', I muz tell you I like yo' tas'e 
in that pawlah." 

" It 's Mrs. Eiley's taste," said Mary. 

"'Tis a beaucheouz tas'e," insisted the Creole, 
contemplatively, gazing at the Pope's vestments 
tricked out with blue, scarlet, and gilt spangles. 
" Well, Mistoo 'Itchlin', since some time I 've been 
stipulating me to do myseff that honoh, seh, to come 
at yo' 'ouse ; well, ad the end I am yeh. I think 
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you fine yo'seff not ve'y well those days. Is that 
nod the case, Mistoo Itchlin' ?" 

" Oh, I 'm well enough." Eichling ended with a 
laugh, somewhat explosively. Mary looked at him 
with forced gravity as he suppressed it. He had to 
draw his nose slowly through his thumb and two 
fingers before he could quite command himself. 
Mary reKeved him by responding— 

" No, Mr. Richling hasn't been well for some 
time." 

Narcisse responded triumphantly — 

"It stwuck me — so soon I pe'ceive you — that 
you 'ave the ai' of a valedictudina'y. Thass a ve'y 
fawtunate that you ah 'esiding in a 'ealthsome pawt 
of the city, in fact." 

Both John and Mary laughed, and demurred. 

" You don't think 1 " asked the smiling visitor. 
" Me, I dunno, — I fine one thing. If a man don't 
die fum one thing, yet, still, he '11 die fum something. 
I *ave study that out, Mistoo 'Itchlin'. ' To be, aw 
to not be, thaz the queztion,' in fact. I don't ca'e if 
you live one place aw, if you live anotheh place, 'tis 
all the same — you Ve got to pay to live ! " 

The Eichlings laughed again, and would have 
been glad to laugh more ; but each, without knowing 
it of the other, was reflecting with some mortifica- 
tion, upon the fact that, had they been talking 
French, Narcisse would have bitten his tongue ofi 
before any of his laughter should have been at their 
expense. 

" Indeed you have got to pay to live," said John, 
stepping to the window, and drawing up its painted 
paper shade. " Yes, and ■" 
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" Ah ! " exclaimed Mary, with gentle disapproba- 
tion. She met her husband's eye with a smile of 

protest. " John," she said, " Mr. " she couldn't 

think of the name. 

" Nawcisse," said the Creole. 

" will think," she continued, her amusement 

climbing into her eyes in spite of her, " you 're in 
earnest." 

" Well, I am, partly. Narcisse knows as well as 
we do that there are two sides to the question." He 
resumed his seat. " I reckon " 

" Yes," said Narcisse, " and what you muz look 
out faw, 'tis to git on the soff side." 

They all laughed. 

" I was going to say," said Eichling, " the world 
takes us as we come, 'sight-unseen.' Some of us 
pay expenses, some don't." 

" Ah ! " rejoined Narcisse, looking up at the 
whitewashed ceiling, " those egspenze' ! " He raised 
his hand and dropped it. " I fiiis it so diffycuV to de- 
feat those egspenze' ! In fact, Mistoo 'Itclilin', such 
ah the state of my financial emba'assment that I do 
not go out at all. I stay in, in fact. I stay at my 
'ouse — to light' those egspenze' ! " 

They were all agreed that expenses could be 
lightened thus. 

" And by making believe you don't want things," 
said Mary. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Narcisse, " I nevvah kin do 
that ! " and Eichling gave a laugh that was not with- 
out sjrmpathy. " But I muz tell you, Mistoo 'Itch- 
lin', I am aztonizh at y(W*." 

An instant apprehension seized John and Mary. 

VOL. L M 
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They knew their ill-concealed amusement would 
betray them, and now they were to be called to 
account. But no. 

" Yesseh/' continued Narcisse, "you 'ave the 
gweatez occasion to be the subjec' of congwatulation, 
Mistoo 'Itchlin', to 'ave the poweh to accumulate 
money in those hawd time* like the pwesen' ! " 

The Eichlings cried out with relief and amused 
surprise. 

" Why, you couldn't make a greater mistake." 

" Mistaken ! Hah ! Wen I ged that memoran- 
dum f om Dr. Seveeah to paz that fifty doUah at yo' 
cwedit, it burz f om me that egsclam&tion ! ' Acchilly ! 
'ow that Mistoo 'Itchlin* deserve the 'espect, to save 
a lill quantity of money like that I ' " 

The laughter of John and Mary did not impede 
his rhapsody, nor their protestations shake his con- 
victions. 

" Why," said Eichling, lolling back, " the Doctor 
has simply omitted to have you make the entry 
of " 

But he had no right to interfere with the Doctor's 
accounts. However, Narcisse was not listening. 

" You' compel' to be witch some day, Mistoo 
'Itchlin*, ad that wate of p'ogwess ; I am convince of 
that. I can deteg that indisjmtably in yo' physio'- 
nomie. Me — I cant save a cent ! Mistoo 'Itchlin', 
you would be aztonizh to know 'ow bad I want some 
money ; in fact, exceb that I am too pwoud to diz- 
close you that state of my condition I " 

He paused and looked from John to Mary, and 
from Mary to John again. 

" Why, I '11 declare," said Eichling, sincerely, 
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dropping forward with his chin on his hand, " I 'm 
sorry to hear " 

But Narcisse interrupted. 
. " Diffyculty with me — I am not willing to baw." 

Mary drew a long breath and glanced at her hus- 

' band. He changed his attitude, and, looking upon 

the floor, said — " Yes, yes." He slowly marked the 

bare floor with the edge of his shoe sole. " And 

yet there are times when duty actually " 

" I believe you, Mistoo 'Itchlin'," said Narcisse, 
quickly, forestalling Mary's attempt to speak. " Ah, 
Mistoo 'ItchKn' ! if I had baw'd money ligue the 
huncle of my hant 1 " He waved his hand to the 
ceiling, and looked up through that obstruction, as it 
were, to the witnessing sky. " But I hade that — 
to baw ! I tell you 'ow 'tis with me, Mistoo 'Itch- 
lin' ; I nevvah would consen' to baw money on'y if 
I pay a big inte'es' on it. An I 'm compel' to tell 
you one thing, Mistoo Itchlin', in fact ; I nevvah 
would* leave money with Doctah Seveeah to invez faw 
me — ^no." 

Eichling gave a little start, and cast his eyes an 
instant toward his wife. She spoke. 

"We'd rather you wouldn't say that to us, 

Mister " There was a commanding smile at 

one comer of her lips. " You don't know what a 
friend " 

Narcisse had already apologised by two or three 
gestures to each of his hearers. 

"Misses 'Itchlin' — Mistoo 'Itchlin'," — ^he shook 
his head, and smiled sceptically, — " you think you 
kin admiah Doctah Seveeah mo' than me % 'Tis uze- 
less to attempt. ' With all 'is fault' I love 'im still.' " 
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Eichling and his wife both spoke at once. 

" But John and I," exclaimed Mary, electrically, 
" love him, faults and all ! " 

She looked from husband to visitor, and from 
Wsitor to husband, and laughed and laughed, push> 
ing her small feet back and forth alternately, and 
softly clapping her hands. Narcisse felt her in the 
centre of his heart. He laughed. John laughed. 

" What I mean, Mistoo 'Itchlin'," resumed Nar- 
cisse, preferring to avoid Mary's aroused eye, — ^**what 
I mean — Doctah Seveeah don't un'stan' that kine of 
business co'ectly. Still, ad the same time, if I was 
you, I know I would *ate faw my money not to be 
makin' me some inte'es*. I tell you what I do with 
you, Mistoo Itchlin', in fact ; I kin baw that fifty 
dollah f om you myseff." 

Eichling repressed a smile: "Thank you. But 
I don't care to invest it." 

" Pay you ten pe' cent, a month." 

" But we can't spare it," said Eichling, smiling 
toward Mary. "We may need part of it our- 
selves." 

" I tell you, 'eally, Mistoo 'Itchlin', I newah baw 
money ; but it juz 'appen I kin use that juz at the 
pwesent." 

" Why, John," said Mary, " I think you might as 
well say plainly that the money is borrowed money." 

" That 's what it is," responded Eichling, and rose 
to spread the street-door wider open, for the day- 
light was fading. 

" Well, I 'ope you '11 egscuse that libbetty," said 
Narcisse, rising a little more tardily, and slower. " I 
muz baw fawty dollah — some place. Give you good 
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secu'ty — give you my note, Mistoo 'Itchlin*, in fact ; 
muz baw fawty — aw thutty-five." 

"Wiiy, I'm very sorry," responded Kichling, 
really ashamed that he could not hold his face 
straight. " I hope you understand " 

" Mistoo 'Itchlin*, 'tis baw'd money. If you had 
a necessity faw it, you would use it. If a fwend *ave 
a necessity — 'tis anotheh thing — ^you don' feel that 
libbetty — ^you ah 'ight — I honoh you " 

" I dofCt feel the same liberty." 

" Mistoo 'Itchlin'," said Narcisse, with noble gene- 
rosity, throwing himself a half step forward, " if it 
was yoze you 'd baw it to me in a minnit ! " He 
smiled with benign delight. "Well, madame, — I 
bid you good evening, Misses 'Itchlin'. The bes' 
of f wen's muz paw, you know." He turned again 
to Eichling with a face all beauty and a form all 
grace. " I was juz sitting — mistfully — all at once 
I says to myseff, * Faw distwaction I '11 go an' see 
Mistoo 'Itchlin'. I don't know 'ow I juz appen' ! — 
Well, au 'evoi\ Mistoo 'Itchlin'." 

Kichling followed him out upon the door-step. 
There Narcisse intimated that even twenty dollars for 
a few days would supply a stern want. And when 
Eichling was compelled again to refuse, Narcisse 
solicited his company as far as the next corner. 
There the Creole covered him with shame by forcing 
him to refuse the loan of ten dollars — ^and then 
of five. 

It was a full hour before Eichling rejoined his 
wife. Mrs. Eiley had stepped off to some neighbour's 
door with Mike on her arm. Mary was on the side- 
walk. 
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" John," she said, in a low voice, and with a long, 
anxious look. 

" What 1 " 

" He didnH take the only dollar of your own in 
the world ] " 

" Mary — ^what could I do ] It seemed a crime to 
give and a crime not to give. He cried like a child ; 
said it was all a sham about his dinner and his ' robe 
de chambre.^ An aunt, two little cousins, an aged 
uncle at home — and not a cent in the house ! 
What could I do ? He says he 11 return it in three 
days." 

" And " — Mary laughed distressfully — " you be- 
lieved him ! " She looked at him with an air of 
tender, painful admiration, half way between a laugh 
and a cry. 

" Come, sit down," he said, sinking upon the little 
wooden buttress at one side of the door-step. 

Tears sprang into her eyes. She shook her head. 

" Let 's go inside." And in there she told him, 
sincerely, "No, no, no. She didn't think he had 
done wrong" — when he knew he had. 



XXIII. 

WEAR AND TEAR. 

The arrangement for Dr. Sevier to place the loan 
of fifty dollars on his own books at Richling's credit 
naturally brought Narcisse into relation with it. 

It was a case of love at first sight. From the 
moment the record of Richling's " little quantity " 
slid from the pen to the page, Narcisse had felt him- 
self betrothed to it by destiny, and hourly supplicated 
the awful fates to frown not upon the amorous hopes 
of him unaugmented. Richling descended upon 
him once or twice, and tore away from his embrace 
small fractions of the coveted treasure, choosing, 
through a diffidence which he mistook for a sort of 
virtue, the time of day when he would not see Dr. 
Sevier; and at the third visitation took the entire 
golden fleece away with him rather than encounter 
again the always more or less successful courtship of 
the scorner of loans. 

A faithful suitor, however, was not easily shaken 
off. He became a frequent visitor at the Richlings', 
where he never mentioned money; that part was 
left to moments of accidental meeting with Eichling 
in the street, which suddenly began to occur at 
singularly short intervals. 

183 
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Mary laboured honestly and arduously to dislike 
him — to hold a repellent attitude toward him. But 
he was too much for her. It was easy enough when 
he was absent ; but one look at his handsome face, 
so rife with animal innocence, and despite herself 
she was ready to reward his displays of sentiment 
and erudition with laughter that, mean what it might, 
always pleased and flattered him. 

" Can you help liking him 1 " she would ask John. 
" I can't, to save my life ! " 

Had the treasure been earnings, Richling said, — 
and believed, — ^he could firmly have repelled Nar- 
cisse*s importunities. But coldly to withhold an 
occasional modest heave-ofi^ering of that which was 
the free bounty of another to him, was more than he 
could do. 

" But," said Mary, straightening his cravat, " you 
intend to pay up, and he — you don't think I 'm un- 
charitable, do youl" 

" I 'd rather give my last cent than think you so," 
replied John. "Still," — laying the matter before 
her with both open hands, — " if you say plainly not 
to give him another cent, I '11 do as you say. The 
money 's no more mine than yours." 

" Well, you can have all my share," said Mary 
pleasantly. 

So the weeks passed, and the hoard dwindled. 

" What has it got down to now 1 " asked John, 
frowningly, on more than one morning as he was 
preparing to go out. And Mary, who had been 
made treasurer, could count it at a glance without 
taking it out of her purse. 

One evening, when Narcisse called, he found no 
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one at home but Mrs. Eiley. The infant Mike had 
been stuffed with rice and milk and laid away to 
slumber. The Kichlings would hardly be back in 
less than an hour. 

" I *m so'y/' said Narcisse, as he sat down with 
a baffled frown, and Mrs. Eiley took her seat opposite. 
" I came to 'epay *em some moneys which he made 
me the loan — juz in a fwenly way. And I came 

to 'epay 'im. The sum-total, in fact 1 suppose 

he nevvah mentioned you about that, eh ? " 

" No, sur ; but, still, if " 

"No, and so I can't pay it to you. I'm so'y. 
Because I know he woon like it, I know, if he fine 
that you know he's been hawing money to me. 
Well, Misses "Wiley, in fact, thass a ve*y fine gentle- 
man and lady — that Mistoo and Misses 'Itchlin', 
in fact?" 

"Well, now, Mr. Narcisse, ye*re about right! 
She's just too good to live — and he's not much 
better — ha ! ha ! " She checked her jesting mood. 
"Yes, sur, they're very peaceable, quiet people. 
They're jist simply ferst class !" 

" 'Tis t'ue," rejoined the Creole, fanning himself 
with his straw hat and looking at the Pope. " And 
they' handsome and genial, as the lite'ati say on the 
noozpapeh. Seem like they almoze wedded to each 
otheh." 

" Well, now, sur, that 's the ttrooth !" She threw 
her open hand down with emphasis. "And isn't 
that as man and wife should be ?" 

" You' mighty co'ect. Misses Wiley !" Narcisse 
gave his pretty head a little shake from side to side 
as he spoke. 
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"Ah! Mr. Narcisse," she pointed at herself, 
" haven't I been a wife ? The husband and wife — 
they'd aht to jist be each other's guairdjian angels ! 
Hairt to hairt, sur ; sperit to sperit. All the rist is 
nawthing, Mr. Narcisse." She waved her hands. 
" Min is different from women, sur." She looked 
about on the ceiling. Her foot noiselessly patted 
the floor. 

'* Yes," said Narcisse, " and thass the cause that 
they dwess them dif ent. To show the dif ence, you 
know." 

" Ah ! no. It 's not the mortial frame, sur ; it 's 
the sperit. The sperit of man is not the sperit of 
woman. The sperit of woman is not the sperit of 
man. Each one needs the other, sur. They needs 
each other, sur, to purify and strinthen and enlairge 
each other's speritu'l life. Ah! sur. Doo not I 
feel those things, sur ? " She touched her heart with 
one backward-pointed finger. " / doo. It isn't good 
for min to be alone — much liss for women. Do not 
misunderstand me, sur ; I speak as a widder, sur — 
and who always will be — ah ! yes, I will — ha, ha, 
ha ! " She hushed her laugh as if this were going 
too far, tossed her head, and continued smiling. 

So they talked on. Narcisse did not stay an 
hour, but there was little of the hour left when he 
rose to go. They had passed a pleasant time. The 
Creole, it is true, tried and failed to take the helm 
of conversation. Mrs. Kiley held it. But she 
steered well. She was still expatiating on the " strin- 
thenin*" spiritual value of the marriage relation 
when she, too, stood up. 

" And that 's what Mr. and Madam Eichlin 's a- 
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doin' all the time. And they do ut to perfiction, 
sur — jist to perfiction ! " 

"I doubt it not, Misses Wiley. Well, Misses 
Wiley, I bid you au 'evoi*. I dunno if you '11 pum- 
mit me, but I am compel to tell you. Misses Wiley, 
I newah yeh anybody in my life with such a educated 
and talented conversation lie yo'seff. Misses WUey, 
at what univussity did you gwaduate?" 

" Well, reely. Mister — eh " She fanned her- 
self with broad sweeps of her purple-bordered palm- 
leaf— " reely, sut, if I don't furgit the name I — I — 
I '11 be switched ! ha, ha, ha !" 

Narcisse joined in the laugh. 

"Thaz the way, sometime," he said; and then 
with sudden gravity, " And, by-the-by, Misses Wiley, 
speakin' of Mistoo 'Itchlin', — if you could baw me 
two doUahs an' a half juz till tomaw mawnin* — till 
I kin sen' it you fum the office — ? Because that 
money I 've got faw Mistoo 'Itchlin' is in the shape 
of a check, and I 'm c'owding me a little to pay that 
whole sum-total to Mistoo 'Itchlin'. I kin sen' it 
you firs' thing my bank open tomaw mawnin'." 

Do you think he didn't get it ? 

"What has it got down to nowf John asked 
again, a few mornings after Narcisse's last visit. 
Mary told him. He stepped a little way aside, 
averting his face, dropped his forehead into his 
hand, and returned. 

" I don't see — ^I don't see, Mary — I '' 

"Darling," she replied, reaching and capturing 
both his hands, "who does see? The rich think 
they see ; but do they, John ? Now, do they ?" 
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The frown did not go quite off his face, but he 
took her head between his hands and kissed her 
temple. 

" You 're always trying to lift me," he said. 

"Don't you lift me 1" she replied, looking up be- 
tween his hands and smiling. 

"Doll" 

" You know you do. Don't you remember the 
day we took that walk, and you said that after- all 
it never is we who provide V She looked at the 
button of his coat which she twirled in her fingers. 
" That word lifted me." 

" But suppose I can't practise the trust I preach ? " 
he said. 

'* You do trust, though. You have trusted." 

"Past tense," said John. He lifted her hand 
slowly away from him, and moved toward the door 
of their chamber. He could not help looking back 
at the eyes that followed him, and then he could 
not bear their look. " I — I suppose a man mustn't 
trust too much," he said. 

"Can he]" asked Mary, leaning against a table. 

"Oh yes, he can," replied John; but his tone 
lacked conviction. 

"Kit's the right kind]" 

Her eyes were full of tears. 

" I 'm afraid mine 's not the right kind, then," 
said John, and passed out into and down the 
street. 

But what a mind he took with him — what torture 
of questions. Was he being lifted or pulled down ? 
His tastes — were they rising or sinking] Were 
little negligences of dress and bearing and indoor 
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attitude creeping into his habits? Was he losing 
his discriminative sense of quantity, time, distance 1 
Did he talk of small achievements, small gains, and 
small truths as though they were great 1 Had he 
learned to carp at the rich, and to make honesty the 
excuse for all penury 1 Had he these various poverty 
marks 1 He looked at himself outside and inside, 
and feared to answer. One thing he knew — that 
he was having great wrestlings. 

He turned his thoughts to Kistofalo. This was 
a common habit with him. Not only in thought, 
but in person^ he hovered with a positive infatuation 
about this man of perpetual success. 

Lately the Italian had gone out of town, into the 
country of La Fourche, to buy standing crops of 
oranges. Eichling fed his hope on the possibilities 
that might follow Kistofalo's return. His friend 
would want him to superintend the gathering and 
shipment of those crops, when they should be ripe, 
away yonder in November. Frantic thought 1 A 
man ^nd his wife could starve to death twenty 
times before then. 

Mrs, Kiley's high esteem for John and Mary had 
risen from the date of the Doctor's visit, and the 
good woman thought it but right somewhat to 
increase the figures of their room-rent to others 
more in keeping with such high gentility. How 
fast the little hoard melted away ! 

And the summer continued on — the long, beauti- 
ful, glaring, implacable summer ; its heat quaking 
on the low roofs; its fig-trees dropping their 
shrivelled and blackened leaves and writhing their 
weird, bare branches under the scorching sun ; the 
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long-drawn, frying note of its cicada throbbing 
through the midday heat from the depths of the 
becalmed oak; its universal pall of dust on the 
myriad red, sleep-heavy blossoms of the oleander 
and the white tulips of the lofty magnolia; its 
twinkling pomegranates hanging their apples of 
scarlet and gold over the garden wall; its little 
chameleons darting along the hot fence-tops; its 
far-stretching, empty streets ; its wide hush of idle- 
ness ; its solitary vultures sailing in the upper blue ; 
its grateful clouds; its hot north winds, its cool 
south, winds; its gasping twilight calms; its 
gorgeous nights, — ^^the long, long summer lingered 
on into September. 

One erening, as the sun was sinking below the 
broad, flat land, its burning disk reddened by a low 
golden haze of suspended dust, Eichling passed 
slowly toward his home, coming from a lower part 
of the town by way of the quadroon quarter. He 
was paying little notice, or none, to his whereabouts, 
wending his way mechanically, in the dejected 
reverie of weary disappointment, and with voiceless 
inward screamings and groanings under the weight 
of those thoughts which had lately taken up their 
stay in his dismayed mind. But all at once his 
attention was challenged by a strange, offensive 
odour. He looked up and around, saw nothing, 
turned a comer, and found himself at the intersec- 
tion of Tr6m6 and St. Anne Streets, just behind the 
great central prison of New Orleans. 

The " Parish Prison " was then only about twenty- 
five years old; but it had made haste to become 
offensive to every sense and sentiment of reasonable 
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man. It had been built in the Spanish style — a 
massive, dark, grim, huge, four-sided block, the 
fissure-like windows of its cells looking down into 
the four public streets which ran immediately 
under its walls. Dilapidation had followed hard 
behind ill-building contractors. Down its frowning 
masonry ran grimy streaks of leakage over peeling 
stucco and mould-covered brick. Weeds bloomed 
high aloft in the broken gutters under the scant and 
ragged eaves. Here and there the pale, debauched 
face of a prisoner peered shamelessly down through 
shattered glass or rusted grating; and everywhere 
in the still atmosphere floated the stifling smell of 
the unseen loathsomeness within. 

Eichling paused. As he looked up, he noticed a 
bat dart out from a long crevice under the eaves. 
Two others followed. Then three — a dozen — a 
hundred — a thousand — millions. All along the two 
sides of the prison in view they poured forth in a 
horrid black torrent, — myriads upon myriads. They 
filled the air. They came and came. Eichling 
stood and gazed; and still they streamed out in 
gibbering waves, until the wonder was that anything 
but a witch's dream could contain them. 

The approach of another passer roused him, and 
he started on. The step gained upon him — closed 
up with him ; and at the moment when he expected 
to see the person go by, a hand was laid gently on 
his shoulder. 

" Mistoo 'Itchlin', I 'ope you well, seh." 



XXIV. 

BROUGHT TO BAY. 

One may take his choice between the two, but 
there is no escaping both in this life : the creditor 
— the borrower. Either, but never neither. Nar- 
cisse caught step with Eichling, and they walked 
side by side. 

" How I learned to mawch, I billong with a fiah 
company," said the Creole. " We mawch eve'y yeah 
on the fourth of Mawch.*' He laughed heartily. 
" Thass a 'ime ! — Mawch on the fourth of Mawch ! 
Thass poetwy, in fact, as you may say in a jesting 
way — ^ha, ha, ha!" 

"Yes, and it's truth, besides," responded the 
drearier man. 

" Yes ! " exclaimed Narcisse, delighted at the 
unusual coincidence, "at the same time 'tis the 
t'ooth ! In fact, why should I tell a lie about such 
a thing like that? 'T would be useless. Perhaps you 
may 'ave notiz, Mistoo 'Itchlin', thad the noozepapehs 
opine us fiahmen to be the gaudians of the city.'* 

" Yes," responded Eichling. " I think Dr. Sevier 
calls you the Mamelukes, doesn't he*? But that's 
much the same, I suppose." 
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" Same thing," replied the Creole. " We combad 
the fiah fiend. You fine that building ve*y pitto'- 
esque, Mistoo 'Itchlin']" He jerked his thumb 
toward the prison, that was still pouring forth its 
clouds of impish wings. " Yes 1 'Tis the same with 
me. But I tell you one thing, Mistoo Itchlin', I 
assu* you, and you will believe me, I would 'atheh 
be lock' oi^^side of that building than to be loc' inside 
of the same. 'Cause — ^you know why 1 Tis ve'y 
'umid.in that building. An' thass a thing w'at I 
believe, Mistoo 'Itchlin' ; I believe w'en a building 
is ve'y 'umid it is not ve'y 'ealthsome. What is yo' 
opinion consunning that, Mistoo 'Itchlin* 1 " 

" My opinion 1 " said Eichling, with a smile. " My 
opinion is that the Parish Prison would not be a 
good place to raise a family." 

Narcisse laughed. 

" I think yo* opinion is co'ect,** he said, flatter- 
ingly; then growing instantly serious, he added, 
" Yesseh, I think you* about a-'ight, Mistoo 'Itchlin' ; 
faw even if 'twas not too 'umid, 'twould be too 
confining, in fact, — speshly faw child'en. I dunno ; 
but thass my opinion. If you ah p'oceeding at yo' 
residence, Mistoo 'Itchlin', I'll juz continue my 
p'omenade in yo' society — ^if not intooding 1 " 

Eichling smiled candidly. "Your company's 
worth all it costs, Narcisse. Excuse me ; I always 
forget your last name — and your first is so ap- 
propriate." It wds worth all it cost, though Eichling 
could ill afford the purchase. The young Latin's 
sweet, abysmal ignorance, his infantile amiability, 
his artless ambition, and heathenish innocence 
started the natural gladness of Eichling's blood to 
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effervescing anew every time they met, and, through 
the sheer impossibility of confiding any of his 
troubles to the Creole, made him think them smaller 
and lighter than they had just before appeared. The 
very light of Narcisse's countenance and beauty of 
his form — his smooth, low forehead, his thick, 
abundant locks, his faintly up-tipped nose and ex- 
panded nostrils, his sweet, weak mouth with its 
impending smile, his beautiful chin and bird's throat, 
his almond eyes, his full, round arm, and strong 
thigh — had their emphatic value. 

So now, Kichling, a moment earlier borne down 
by the dreadful shadow of the Parish Prison, left it 
behind him as he walked and laughed and chatted 
with his borrower. He felt very free with Narcisse, 
for the reason that would have made a wiser person 
constrained — ^lack of respect for him. 

" Mistoo *Itchlin', you know," said the Creole, " I 
like you to call me Narcisse 1 But at the same time 
my las* name is Savillot." He pronounced it Sav- 
veel'jo, "Thass a somewot Spanish name. That 
double I got a twis* in it." 

« Oh, call it PapUio ! " laughed Eichling. 

"Papillon!*' exclaimed Narcisse, with delight. 
" The buttehfly ! All a-'ight ; you kin juz style me 
that ! 'Cause thass my natu'e, Mistoo 'Itchlin* ; I 
gatheh honey eve*y day fum eve'y opening floweh, 
as the bahd of A-von wemawk." , 

So they went on. i 

Ad infinitum? Ah, no! The end was just as 
plainly in view to both from the beginning as 
it was when, at length, the two stepping across the 
street-gutter at the last comer between Kichling and 
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home, Narcisse laid his open hand in his companion's 
elbow and stopped, saying, as Kichling turned and 
halted with a sudden frown of unwillingness — 

" I tell you *ow 'tis with me, Mistoo 'Itchlin', I We 
p'oject that manneh myseff ; in weading a book — 
Ven I see a beaucheouz idee, I juz take a pencil " 
— ^he drew one from his pocket — " check ! I check 
it. So w'en I wead the same book again, then I 
take notiz I Ve check that idee, and I look to see what 
I check it faw. *0w you like that invention, ehl" 

" Very simple," said Kichling, with an unpleasant 
look of expectancy. 

"Mistoo 'ItchUn'," resumed the other, "do you 
not fine me impooving in my p'onouncement of yo' 
lang-widge 1 I fine I don't use such bad lang-widge 
like biffo. I am shoe you muz 'ave notiz since some 
time I always soun' that awe in yo' name. Mistoo 
'Itchlin', wiU you 'ave that kine'ness to baw me two 
an' a 'alf till the lass of that month 1 " 

Eichling looked at him a moment in silence, and 
then broke into a short, grim laugh. 

" It 's all gone. There 's no more honey in this 
flower." He set his jaw as he ceased speaking. 
There was a warm red place on either cheek. 

"Mistoo 'Itchlin'," said Narcisse, with sudden, 
quavering fervour, " you kin len' me two doUahs ! 
I gi'e you my honoh the moze sacwed of a gen'leman, 
Mistoo 'Itchlin', I newah hass you agin so long I 
live!" He extended a pacifying hand. "One 
moment, Mistoo 'Itchlin', — one moment, — I implo' 
you, seh ! I assu' you, Mistoo 'Itchlin', I pay you 
eve'y cent in the worl' on the laz of that month I 
Mistoo 'Itchlin', I am in indignan' circumstan's. 
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Mistoo 'Itchlin', if you know the distwess — ^Mistoo 
'Itchlin', if you know — 'ow bad I 'ate to baw ! ** 
The tears stood in his eyes. ^ Id nea'ly kUl me to 
b— — " Utterance failed him. 

" My friend," began Richling. 

''Mistoo 'ItchlinV exclaimed Narcisse, dashing 
away the tears, and striking his hand on his heart, 
" I am yo' fwend, seh ! " 

Richling smiled scornfully. "Well, my good 
friend, if you had ever kept a single promise made 
to me, I need not have gone since yesterday without 
a morsel of food.*' 

Narcisse tried to respond. 

" Hush ! " said Richling, and Narcisse bowed while 
Richling spoke on. " I haven't a cent to buy bread 
with to carry home. And whose fault is it ) Is it 
my fault — or is it yours 1" 

"Mistoo 'Itchlin', seh " 

" Hush ! " cried Richling again, " if you try to speak 
again before I finish, I '11 thrash you right here in 
the street !" 

Narcisse folded his arms. Richling flushed 
and flashed with the mortifying knowledge that 
his companion's behaviour was better than his 
own. 

" If you want to borrow more money of me," he 
cried, "find me a chance to earn it!" He glanced 
so suddenly at two or three street lads, who were 
the only onlookers, that they shrank back a 
step. 

" Mistoo 'Itchlin'," began Narcisse once more, in 
a tone of polite dismay, " you aztonizh me. I assu' 
you, Mistoo 'Itchlin' " 
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Richling lifted his finger and shook it. " Don't 
you tell me that, sir ! I will not be an object of 
astonishment to you! Not to you, sir! Not to 
you!" He paused, trembling, his anger and his 
shame rising together. 

Narcisse stood for a moment, silent, undaunted, 
the picture of amazed friendship and injured dignity, 
then raised his hat with the solemnity of affronted 
patience, and said— 

"Mistoo 'Itchlin', seein' as 'tis you, — a puffic 
gen'leman, 'oo is not goin' to 'efuse that satisfagtion 
w'at a gen'leman always a-'eady to give a gen'leman, 
— I bid you — faw the pwesen' — good evenin', seh ! " 
He walked away. 

Eichling stood in his tracks dumfounded, crushed. 
His eyes followed the receding form of the borrower 
until it disappeared around a distant comer, while 
the eye of his mind looked in upon himself and be- 
held, with a shame that overwhelmed anger, the 
folly and puerility of his outburst. The nervous 
strain of twenty-four hours' fast, without which he 
might not have slipped at all, only sharpened his 
self-condemnation. He turned and walked to his 
house, and all the misery that had oppressed him 
before he had seen the prison, and all that had come 
with that sight, and all this new shame, sank down 
upon his heart at once. " I am not a man ! I am not 
a whole man!" he suddenly moaned to himself. 
"Something is wanting — oh! what is it?" — He 
lifted his eyes to the sky — " What is it ] " — when, 
in truth, there was little wanting just then besides 
food. 

He passed in at the narrow gate and up the 
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slippery alley. Nearly at its end was the one win- 
dow of the room he called home. Just under it — 
it was somewhat above his head — ^he stopped and 
listened. A step within was moving busily here 
and there, now fainter and now plainer ; and a voice, 
the sweetest on earth to him, was singing to itself 
in its soft, habitual way. 

He started around to the door with a firmer tread. 
It stood open. He halted on the threshold. There 
was a small table in the middle of the room, and 
there was food on it. A petty reward of his wife's 
labour had brought it there. 

" Mary," he said, holding off a Uttle, " don't kiss 
me yet." 

She looked at him with consternation. He sat 
down, drew her upon his lap, and told her, in plain, 
quiet voice, the whole matter. 

" Don't look so, Mary." 

" How V she asked, in a husky voice, and with 
Hashing eye. 

"Don't breathe so short and set your lips. I 
never saw you look so, Mary, darling." 

She tried to smile, but her eyes filled. 

" If you had been with me," said John, musingly, 
" it wouldn't have happened." 

"If — ^if" — Mary sat up as straight as a dart, 
the corners of her mouth twitching so that she could 
scarcely shape a word — "if — if I'd been there, I'd 
have made you whip him l" She flouted her hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket, buried her face in his 
neck, and sobbed like a child. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the tearful John, holding her 
away by both shoulders, tossing back his hair, and 
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laughing as she laughed, — "You're all of a sort! 
you women ! You want us men to carry your 
hymn-books and your iniquities too ! " 

She laughed again. 

**Well, of course!" 

And they rose and drew up to the board. 



XXV. 

THE DOCTOR DINES OUT. 

On the third day after these incidents^ again at 
the sunset hour, but in a very dilBTerent part of the 
town, Dr. Sevier sat down, a guest, at dinner. 
There were flowers ; there was painted and mono- 
gramed china ; there was Bohemian glass ; there was 
silver of cunning work with Knings of gold, and 
damasked linen, and oak of fantastic carving. There 
were ladies in summer silks and elaborate coifl^ures ; 
the hostess, small, slender, gentle, alert; another, 
dark, flashing, Eoman, tall ; another, ripe, but not 
drooping, who had been beautiful, now, for thirty 
years ; and one or two others. There were jewels ; 
there were sweet odours. And there were, also, 
some good masculine heads : Dr. Sevier's, for in- 
stance; and the chief guest's — an iron-grey, with 
hard lines in the face, and a scar on the near cheek, 
a colonel of the regular army passing through from 
Florida ; and one crown, bald, pink, and shining, en- 
circled by a silken fringe of very white hair — it was 
the banker who lived in St. Mary Street. His wife 
was opposite. And there was much high-bred grace. 
There were tall windows thrown wide to make the 
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blaze of gas bearable, and two tall mulattoes in 
the middle distance, bringing in and bearing out 
viands too sumptuous for any but a French nomen- 
clature. 

It was what you would call a quiet affair ; quite 
out of season, and difficult to furnish with even this 
little handful of guests, but it was a proper and 
necessary attention to the colonel ; conversation not 
too dull, nor yet too bright for ease, but passing grace- 
fully from one agreeable topic to another without 
earnestness, a restless virtue, or frivolity, which also 
goes against serenity. Now it touched upon the 
prospects of young A. B. in the demise of his uncle ; 
now upon the probable seriousness of C. D. in his 
attentions to E. F. ; now upon G.'s amusing mishaps 
during a late tour in Switzerland, which had — " how 
unfortunately ! " — got into the papers. Now it was 
concerning the admirable pulpit manners and easily 
pardoned vocal defects of a certain new rector. Now 
it turned upon Stephen A. Douglas's last speech; 
passed to the questionable merits of a new-fangled 
punch; and now, assuming a slightly explanatory 
form from the gentlemen to the ladies, showed why 
there was no need whatever to fear a financial crisis 
— which came soon afterward. 

The colonel inquired after an old gentleman whom 
he had known in earlier days in Kentucky. 

"It's many a year since I met him," he said. 
" The proudest man I ever saw. I understand he 
was down here last season." 

" He was," replied the host, in a voice of native 
kindness, and with a smile on his high-fed face. 
" He was ; but only for a short time. He went back 
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to his estate. That is his world. He *s there 
now." 

" It used to be considered one of the finest places 
in the State/' said the colonel. 

"It is still," rejoined the host. "Doctor, you 
know himl" 

" I think not," said Dr. Sevier ; but somehow he 
recalled the old gentleman in button gaiters, who 
had called on him one evening to consult him about 
his sick wife. 

" A good man," said the colonel, looking amused ; 
" and a superb gentleman. Is he as great a partisan 
of the Church as he used to be 1 " 

"Greater! Favours an established church of 
America." 

The ladies were much amused. The host's son, 
a young fellow with sprouting side-whiskers, said he 
thought he could be quite happy with one of the 
finest plantations in Kentucky, and let the Church go 
its own gait. 

"Humph!" said the father; "I doubt if there's 
ever a happy breath drawn on the place." 

"Why, how is thafJ" asked the colonel, in a 
cautious tone. 

"Hadn't he heard?" The host was surprised, 
but spoke low. " Hadn't heard about the trouble with 
their only son 1 Why, he went abroad and never 
came back." 

Every one listened. 

"It's a terrible thing," said the hostess to the 
ladies nearest her ; " no one ever dares ask the family 
what the trouble is, — they have such odd, exclusive 
ideas about their matters being nobody's business. 
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All that can be known is that they look upon him 
as worse than dead and gone for ever." 

" And who will get the estate 1 " asked the banker. 

" The two girls. They 're both married." 

" They 're very much like their father," said the 
hostess, smiling with gentle significance. 

" Very much," echoed the host, with less delicacy; 
" Their mother is one of those women who stand in 
terror of their husband's will. Now, if he were to 
die and leave her with a will of her own she would 
hardly know what to do with it — I mean with her 
will — or the property either." 

The hostess protested softly against so harsh a 
speech, and the son, after one or two failures, got in 
his remark — 

"Maybe the prodigal would come back and be 
taken in." 

But nobody gave this conjecture much attention. 
The host was still talking of the lady without a 
will. 

"Isn't she an invalid?" Dr. Sevier had asked. 

"Yes; the trip down here last season was on 
her account — for change of scene. Her health is 
wretched." 

"I'm distressed that I didn't call on her," said 
the hostess ; " but they went away suddenly. My 
dear, I wonder if they really did encounter the 
young man here 1 " 

"Pshaw," said the husband, softly, smiling and 
shaking his head, and turned the conversation. 

In time it settled down with something like 
earnestness for a few minutes upon a subject which 
the rich find it easy to discuss without the least 
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risk of undue warmtL It was about the time when 
one of the graciously murmuring mulattoes was 
replenishing the glasses, that remark in some way 
found utterance to this effect — that the company 
present could congratulate themselves on living in a 
community where there was no poor class. 

"Poverty, of course, we see; but there is no 
misery, or nearly none," said the ambitious son of 
the host. 

Dr. Sevier differed with him. That was one of 
the Doctor's blemishes as a table guest ; he would 
differ with people. 

"There is misery," he said; "may be not the 
gaunt squalor and starvation of London or Paris or 
New York; the climate does not tolerate that — 
stamps it out before it can assume dimensions ; but 
there is at least misery of that sort that needs 
recognition and aid from the well-fed." 

The lady who had been beautiful so many years 
had somewhat to say ; the physician gave attention, 
and she spoke — 

" If sister Jane were here, she would be perfectly 
triumphant to hear you speak so, Doctor." She 
turned to the hostess and continued, " Jane is quite 
an enthusiast, you know; a sort of Dorcas, as 
husband says, modified and re-adapted. Yes, she is 
for helping everybody." 

" Whether help is good for them or not," said the 
lady's husband, a very straight and wiry man with 
a garrote collar. 

"It's all one," laughed the lady. "Our new 
rector told her plainly, the other day, that she was 
making a great mistake ; that she ought to consider 
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whether assistance assists. It was really amusing. 
Out of the pulpit and off his guard, you know, he 
lisps a little; and he said she ought to consider 
whether * aththithtanth aththithtth.' " 

There was a gay laugh at this, and the lady was 
called a perfect and cruel mimic. 

" ' Aththithtanth aththithtth ! ' " said two or three 
to their neighbours, and laughed again. 

" What did your sister say to that 1 " asked the 
banker, bending forward his white, tonsured head, 
and smiling down the board. 

" She said she didn't care ; that it kept her own 
heart tender, anyhow. * My dear madam,' said he, 
* your heart wants strengthening more than soften- 
ing.' He told her a pound of inner resource was 
more true help to any poor person than a ton of 
assistance." 

The banker commended the rector. The hostess, 
very sweetly, offered her guarantee that Jane took 
the rebuke in good part. 

" She did," replied the time-honoured beauty ; 
"she tried to profit by it. But husband, here, has 
offered her a wager of a bonnet against a hat that 
the rector will upset her new schemes. Her idea 
now is to make work for those whom nobody will 
employ." 

" Jane," said the kind-faced host, " really wants 
to do good for its own sake." 

^'I think she's even a little Romish in her 
notions," said Jane's wiry brother-in-law. " I talked 
to her as plainly as the rector. I told her, ' Jane, 
my dear, all this making of work for the helpless 
poor is not worth one-fiftieth part of the same 
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amount of effort spent in teaching and training 
those same poor to make their labour intrinsically 
marketable.' " 

" Yes," said the hostess, " but while we are philo- 
sophising and offering advice so wisely, Jane is at 
work — doing the best she knows how. We can't 
claim the honour even of making her mistakes." 

" 'Tisn't a question of honours to us, madam," said 
Dr. Sevier ; " it 's a question of results to the poor." 

The brother-in-law had not finished. He turned 
to the Doctor. 

" Poverty, Doctor, is an inner condition " 

" Sometimes," interposed the Doctor. 

"Yes, generally," continued the brother-in-law, 
with some emphasis. "And togive help you must,first 
of all, ' inquire within ' — within your beneficiary." 

" Not always, sir," replied the Doctor ; " not if 
they 're sick, for instance." The ladies bowed briskly 
and applauded with their eyes. " And not always 
if they 're well," he added. His last words softened 
off almost into soliloquy. 

The banker spoke forcibly. 

" Yes, there are two quite distinct kinds of poverty. 
One is an accident of the moment ; the other is an 
inner condition of the individual " 

" Of course it is," said sister Jane's brother-in-law, 
who felt it a little to have been contradicted on the 
side of kindness by the hard-spoken Doctor. " Cer- 
tainly! it's a deficiency of inner resources or 
character, and what to do with it is no simple 
question." 

" That 's what I was about to say," resumed the 
banker ; " at least, when the poverty is of that sort. 
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And what discourages kind people is tkat that 's the 
sort we commonly see. It's a relief to meet the 
other, Doctor, just as it *s a relief to a physician to 
encounter a case of simple surgery." 

"And — and," said the brother-in-law," what is your 
rule about plain almsgiving to the difficult sort 1 " 

" My rule," replied the banker, " is, don't do it. 
Debt is slavery, and there is an ugly kink in human 
nature that disposes it to be content with slavery. 
No, sir ; gift-making and gift-taking are twins of a 
bad blood." The speaker turned to Dr. S6vier for 
approval ; but though the Doctor could not gainsay 
the fraction of a point, he was silent. A lady near 
the hostess stirred softly both under and above the 
board. In her private chamber she would have 
yawned. Yet the banker spoke again — 

" Help the old, I say. You are pretty safe there. 
Help the sick. But as for the yoimg and strong — 
now, no man could be any poorer than I was at 
twenty-one, — and I say be cautious how you smooth 
that hard road which is the finest discipline the 
young can possibly get." 

" If it isn't too hard," chirped the son of the host. 

"Too hard] Well, yes, if it isn't too hard. 
Still I say, hands oflT. You needn't turn your back, 
however." Here the speaker again singled out Dr. 
Sevier. " Watch the young man out of one corner 
of your eye ; but make him swim !" 

"Ah-h!" said the ladies. 

" No, no," continued the banker ; " I don't say 
let him drown; but I take it. Doctor, that your 
alms, for instance, are no alms if they put the poor 
fellow into your debt and at your back." 
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" To whom do you refer ? " asked Dr. Sevier. 
Whereat there was a burst of laughter, which was 
renewed when the banker charged the physician 
with helping so many persons, " on the sly," that he 
couldn't tell which one was alluded to unless the 
name were given. 

"Doctor," said the hostess, seeing it was high 
time the conversation should take a new direction, 
" they tell me you have closed your house and taken 
rooms at the St. Charles." 

" For the summer," said the physician. 

As, later, he walked toward that hotel, he went 
resolving to look up the Richlings again without 
delay. The banker's words rang in his ears like an 
overdose of quinine : " Watch the young man out of 
one comer of your eye. Make him swim. I don't 
say let him drown." "Well, I do watch him," 
thought the Doctor. " I 've only lost sight of him 
once in a while." But the thought seemed to find 
an echo against his conscience, and when it floated 
back it was : " I've only caught sight of him once 
in a while." The banker's words came up again : 
" Don't put the poor fellow into your debt and at 
your back." " Just what you 've done," said con- 
science. "How do you know he isn't drowned 1" 
He would see to it. 

While he was still on his way to the hotel he fell 
in with an acquaintance, a Judge Somebody or other, 
lately from Washington City. He, also, lodged at 
the St. Charles. They went together. As they 
approached the majestic porch of the edifice, they 
noticed some coniusion at the bottom of the stairs 
that led up to the rotunda ; cabmen and boys were 
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running to a common point, where, in the midst of a 
small, compact crowd, two or three pairs of arms 
were being alternately thrown aloft and brought 
down. Presently the mass took a rapid movement 
up St. Charles Street. 

The judge gave his conjecture : " Some poor devil 
resisting arrest." 

Before he and the Doctor parted for the night, 
they went to the clerk's counter. 

" No letters for you, Judge ; mail failed. Here is 
a card for you, Doctor." 

The Doctor received it. It had been furnished, 
blank, by the clerk, to its writer. 



John Kichling. 



At the door of his own room, with one hand on the 
unturned knob and one holding the card, the Doctor 
stopped and reflected. The card gave no indication 
of urgency. Did it ] It was hard to tell. He 
didn't want to look foolish ; morning would be time 
enough ; he would go early next morning. 

But at day-break he was summoned post-haste to 
the bedside of a lady who had stayed all summer in 
New Orleans, so as not to be out of this good 
doctor's reach at this juncture. She counted him a 
dear friend, and in similar trials had always required 
close and continual attention. It was the same now. 

VOL. I. 
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Dr. Sevier scrawled and sent to the Eichlings a 
line saying that, if either of them was sick, he would 
come at their call. When the messenger returned 
with word from Mrs. Riley that both of them were 
out, the Doctor's mind was much relieved. So a 
day and a night passed, in which he did not close 
his eyes. 

The next morning, as he stood in his office, hat 
in hand, and a finger pointing to a prescription on 
his desk, which he was directing Narcisse to give to 
some one who would call for it, there came a sudden 
hurried pounding of feminine feet on the stairs, a 
whiff of robes in the corridor, and Mary Eichling 
rushed into his presence all tears and cries. 

" Doctor !— Doctor I God, my husband ! 
my husband 1 Doctor, my husband is in the 
Parish Prison !" She sank to the floor. 

The Doctor raised her up. Narcisse hurried 
forward with his hands full of restoratives. 

"Take away those things" said the Doctor 
resentfully. " Here I — ^Mrs. Richling, take Narcisse's 
arm, and go down and get into my !kmage. I must 
^ a short note excusing myself from^ appoint- 
ment, and then I will join you." 

Mary stood alone, turned, and passed out of the 
office beside the young Creole, but without taking 
his proffered arm. Did she suspect him of having 
something to do with this dreadful affair 1 

" Missez Witchlin'," said he, as soon as they were 
out in the corridor, " I dunno if you goin* to billiv 
me, but I boun' to tell you that nodwithstanning 
that yo' 'uzban' is displease' with me, and nodwith- 
stanning 'e 's in that calaboose, I h'always fine 'im a 
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puffic gentleman — that Mistoo 'Itchlin', — an' 111 
sweah 'e is a gentleman ! " 

She lifted her anguished eyes and looked into his 
beautiful face. Could she trust himi His little 
forehead was as hard as a goat's, but his eyes were 
brimining with tears, and his chin quiveied. As 
they reached the head of the stairs he again offered 
his arm, and she took it, moaning, as they 
descended — 

" John ! John ! my husband, my hus- 
band!" 



XXVI. 

THE TROUGH OF THE SEA. 

Narcisse, on receiving his scolding from Rich- 
ling, had gone to his home in Casa Calvo Street, a 
much greater sufferer than he had appeared to be. 
While he was confronting his abaser, there had been 
a momentary comfort in the contrast between Rich- 
ling's ill-behaviour and his own self-control. It had 
stayed his spirit and turned the edge of Richling's 
sharp denunciations. But as he moved off the 
field, he found himself, at every step, more deeply 
wounded than even he had supposed. He began to 
suffocate with chagrin, and hurried his steps in 
sheer distress. He did not experience that dull, 
vacant acceptance of universal scorn which an un- 
resentful coward feels. His pangs were all the more 
poignant because he knew his own courage. 

In his home he went so straight up to the 
withered little old lady in the dingiest of flimsy 
black, who was his aunt, and kissed her so passion- 
ately, that she asked at once what was the matter. 
He recounted the facts, shedding tears of mortifica- 
tion. Her feeling, by the time he had finished the 
account, was a more unmixed wrath than his, and, 
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harmless as she was, and wrapped up in her dear, 
pretty nephew as she was, she yet demanded to 
know why such a man shouldn't be called out upon 
the field of honour. 

"Ah!" cried Narcisse, shrinkingly. She had 
touched the core of the tumour. One gets a public 
tongue-lashing from a man concerning money bor- 
rowed : well, how is one going to challenge him 
without first handing back the borrowed money? 
It was a scalding thought! The rotten joists 
beneath the bare, scrubbed-to-death floor quaked 
under Narcisse's to-and-fro stride. 

" — And then, anyhow ! " — ^he stopped and ex- 
tended both hands, speaking, of course, in French, — 
" anyhow, he is the favoured friend of Dr. Sevier. 
If I hurt him — I lose my situation ! If he hurts 
me — I lose my situation !" 

He dried his eyes. His aunt saw the insur- 
mountability of the difficulty, and they drowned 
feeling in an affectionate glass of green-orangeade. 

" But never mind ! " Narcisse set his glass down 
and drew out his tobacco. He laughed spasmodi- 
cally as he rolled his cigarette. "You shall see. 
The game is not finished yet." 

Yet Richling passed thie next day and night 
without assassination, and on the second morning 
afterward, as on the first, went out in quest of 
employment. He and Mary had eaten bread, and 
it had gone into their life without a remainder 
either in larder or purse. RichUng was all aim- 
less. 

" I do wish I had the art of finding work," said 
he. He smiled. " I '11 get it," he added, breaking 
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their last crust in two. "I have the science 
already. Why, look you, Mary, the quiet, amiable, 
imperturbable, dignified, diurnal, inexorable haunt- 
ing of men of influence will get you whatever you 
want." 

" Well, why don't you do it, dear 1 Is there any 
harm in iti I don't see any harm in it. Why 
don't you do that very thing 1" 

" I 'm telling you the truth," answered he, ignor- 
ing her question. " Nothing else short of over- 
towering merit will get you what you want half so 
surely." 

" Well, why not do it ? Why not 1 " A fresh, 
glad courage sparkled in the wife's eyes. 

"Why, Mary," said John, "I never in my life 
tried so hard to do anything else as I 've tried to do 
that ! It sounds easy ; but try it ! You can't con- 
ceive how hard it is till you try it. I can't do it ! 
I can't do it r 

" I'd do it ! " cried Mary. Her face shone. ^'I'd 
do it ! You 'd see if I didn't ! Why, John " 

"All right!" exclaimed he; "you sha'n't talk 
that way to me for nothing. I '11 try it again ! I '11 
begin to-day !" 

"Good-bye," he said. He reached an arm over 
one of her shoulders and around under the other 
and drew her up on tiptoe. She threw both hers 
about his neck. A long kiss — then a short one. 

" John, something tells me we 're near the end of 
our troubles." 

John laughed grimly. "Eistofalo was to get 
back to the city to-day ; may be he 's going to put 
us out of our misery. There are two ways for 
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troubles to end." He walked away as he spoke. 
As he passed under the window in the alley, its 
sash was thrown up, and Mary leaned out on her 
elbows. 

« John." 

"WeUl" 

They looked into each other's eyes with the quiet 
pleasure of tried lovers, and were silent a moment. 
She leaned a little farther down, and said softly — 

" You mustn't mind what I said just now." 

"Why, what did you sayl" 

" That if it were I, I 'd do it. I know you can 
do anything I can do, and a hundred better things 
besides." 

He lifted his hand to her cheek. " We '11 see," 
he whispered. She drew in, and he moved on. 

Morning passed. Noon came. From horizon to 
horizon the sky was one imbroken blue. The sun 
spread its bright, hot rays down upon the town and 
far beyond, ripening the distant, coimtless fields of 
the great delta, which by-and-by were to empty 
their abundance into the city's lap for the employ- 
ment, the nourishing, the clothing of thousands. 
But in the dusty streets, along the ill-kept fences 
and shadowless walls of the quiet districts, and on 
the glaring fa9ades and heated pavements of the 
commercial quarters, it seemed only as though the 
slowly retreating summer struck with the fury of a 
wounded Amazon. Eichling was soon dust-covered 
and weary. He had gone his round. There were 
not many men whom he could even propose to 
haunt. He had been to all of them. Dr. Sevier 
was not one. " Not to-day," said Eichling. 
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" It all depends on the way it 's done, ' he said to 
himself; ^' it needn't degrade a man if it 's done the 
right way." It was only by such philosophy he 
had done it at all. Eistofalo he could have 
haunted without effort; but Eistofalo was not to 
be found. Eichling tramped in vain. It may be 
that all plans were of equal merit just then. The 
summers of New Orleans in those times were, as to 
commerce, an utter torpor, and the autumn re- 
awakening was very tardy. It was still too early 
for the stirrings of general mercantile life. The 
movement of the cotton crop was just beginning to 
be perceptible ; but otherwise almost the only sounds 
were from the hammers of craftsmen making the 
town larger and preparing it for the activities of 
days to come. 

The afternoon wore along. Not a cent yet to 
carry home ! Men began to shut their idle shops 
and go to meet their wives and children about their 
comfortable dinner-tables. The sun dipped low. 
Hammers and saws were dropped into tool-boxes, 
and painters pulled themselves out of their overalls. 
The mechanic's rank, hot supper began to smoke on 
its bare board ; but there was one board that was 
still altogether bare, and to which no one hastened. 
Another day and another chance of life were 
gone. 

Some men at a warehouse door, the only opening 
in the building left unclosed, were hurrying in a 
few bags of shelled com. Night was falling. At an 
earlier hour Richling had offered the labour of his 
hands at this very door and had been rejected. 
Now, as they rolled in the last truck-load, they 
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began to ask for rest with all the gladness he would 
have felt to be offered toil, singing — 

** To blow, to blow, some time for to blow." 

They swung the great leaves of the door together as 
they finished their chorus, stood grouped outside a 
moment while the warehouseman turned the re- 
sounding lock, and then went away. Eichling, who 
had moved on, watched them over his shoulder, and 
as they left turned back. He was about to do what 
he had never done before. He went back to the 
door where the bags of grain had stood. A drunken 
sailor cajne swinging along. He stood still and let 
him pass ; there must be no witnesses. The sailor 
turned the next corner. Neither up nor down 
nor across the street, nor at dust-begrimed, cob- 
webbed window, was there any sound or motion. 
Eichling dropped quickly on one knee and gathered 
hastily into his pocket a little pile of shelled com 
that had leaked from one of the bags. 

That was all. No harm to a living soul; no 
theft; no wrong; but ah! as he rose he felt a 
sudden inward lesion. Something broke. It was 
like a ship, in a dream, noiselessly striking a rock 
where no rock is. It seemed as though the very 
next thing was to begin going to pieces. He 
walked off in the dark shadow of the warehouse, 
half lifted from his feet by a vague, wide dismay. 
And yet he felt no greatness of emotion, but rather 
a painful want of it, as if he were here and emotion 
were yonder, down-street or up-street or around the 
corner. The ground seemed slipping from under 
him. He appeared to have all at once melted away 
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to nothing. He stopped. He even turned to go 
back. He felt that if he should go and put that 
com down where he had found it, he should feel 
himself once more a living thing of substance and 
emotions. Then it occurred to him — ^no, he would 
keep it ; he would take it to Mary ; but himself — 
he would not touch it ; and so he went home. 

Mary parched the corn, ground it fine in the 
coffee-mill, and salted and served it close beside the 
candle. " It 's good white com," she said, laughing. 
^' Many a time when I was a child I used to eat this 
in my play-house and thought it delicious. Didn't 
you ? What ! not going to eat ?** 

Richling had told her how he got the com. Now 
he told his sensations. " You eat it, Mary," he said 
at the end ; " you needn't feel so about it ; but if I 
should eat it I should feel myself a vagabond. It 
may be foolish, but I wouldn't touch it for a hundred 
dollars." A hundred dollars had come to be his 
synonym of infinity. 

Mary gazed at him a moment tearfully, and rose 
with the dish in her hand, saying, with a smile, " I 'd 
look pretty, wouldn't I !" She set it aside, and came 
and kissed his forehead. By-and-by she asked — 

"And so you saw no work, anywhere 'J" 

" Oh yes," he replied, in a tone almost free from 
dejection, " I saw any amount of work — preparations 
for a big season. I think I certainly shall pick up 
something to-morrow— enough, anyhow, to buy some- 
thing to eat with. If we only can hold out a little 
longer — ^just a little — I am sure there '11 be plenty 
to do — ^for everybody." Then he began to show 
distress again. " I could have got work to-day if I 
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had been a carpenter, or if I 'd been a joiner, or a 
slater, or a bricklayer, or a plasterer, or a painter, or 
a hod-carrier. Didn't I try that and was refused 1 " 

" I 'm glad of it," said Mary. 

" * Show me your hands/ said the man to me. I 
showed them. * You won't do,' said he." 

" I 'm glad of it !" said Mary again. 

" No," continued Eichling; "or if I'd been a glazier, 
or a whitewasher, or a wood-sawyer, or " — he began 
to smile in a hard, unpleasant way — " or if I 'd been 
anything but an American gentleman. But I wasn't, 
and I didn't get the work !" 

Mary sank into his lap, with her very best snule. 

"John, if you hadn't been an American gentle- 



man " 



" We should never have met," said John. 

" That 's true ; that 's true." They looked at each 
other, rejoicing in mutual ownership. 

" But," said John, " I needn't have been the tjrpical 
American gentleman — completely outfitted for pro- 
sperity, and totally unequipped for adversity." 

" That 's not your fault," said Mary. 

" No, not entirely ; but it 's your calamity, Mary. 
OMary! I little thought " 

She put her hand quickly upon his mouth. His 
eye flashed, and he frowned. 

" Don't do so ! " he exclaimed, putting the hand 
away ; then blushed for shame, and kissed away her 
tear. 

They went to bed. Bread would have put them 
to sleep. But after a long time — 

" John," said one voice in the darkness, " do you 
remember what Dr. Sevier told us ? " 
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" Yes ; he said we had no right to commit suicide 
by starvation." 

" If you don't get work to-morrow, are you going 
to see him ? '* 

" I am." 

In the morning they rose early. 

During these hard days Mary was now and then 
conscious of one feeling which she never expressed, 
and was always a little more ashamed of than pro- 
bably she need have been, but which, stifle it as she 
would, would recur in moments of stress. Mrs. 
Eiley — such was the thought — need not be quite so 
blind. It came to her as John once more took his 
good-bye, the long kiss and the short one, and went 
breakfastless away. But was Mrs. Eiley as blind as 
she seemed ? She had vision enough to observe that 
the Richlings had bought no bread the day before, 
though she did overlook the fact that emptiness 
would set them astir before their usual hour of 
rising. She knocked at Mary's inner door. As it 
opened a quick glance showed the little table that 
occupied the centre of the room standing clean and 
idle. 

** Why, Mrs. Eiley ! " cried Mary ; for on one of 
Mrs. Eiley's large hands there rested a blue-edged 
soup-plate, heaping full of the food that goes nearest 
to the Creole heart — jambolaya. There it was, steam- 
ing and smelling, — a, delicious confusion of rice and 
red pepper, chicken legs, ham, and tomatoes. Mike, 
on her opposite arm, was struggling to lave his 
socks in it. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Eiley, with a disappointed lift 
of the head, " ye 're after eating breakfast already I 
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And the plates all tleared off. Well, ye air smairt ! 
I knowed Mr. Richlin's taste for jumbalie " 

Mary smote her hands together. " And he 's just 
this instant gone ! John ! John ! Why, he 's hardly 

" She vanished through the door, glided down 

the alley, leaned out the gate, looking this way and 
that, tripped down to this comer and looked — " Oh ! 
oh ! " — no John there — ^back and up to the other 
comer — "Oh! which way did John gol" There 
was none to answer. 

Hours passed ; the shadows shortened and shrunk 
under their objects, crawled around stealthily be- 
hind them as the sun swung through the south, and 
presently began to steal away eastward, long and 
slender. This was the day that Dr. Sevier dined 
out, as hereinbefore set forth. 

The sun set. Carondelet Street was deserted. 
You could hear your own footstep on its flags. In 
St. Charles Street the drinking-saloons and gamblers' 
drawing-rooms, and the barber-shops, and the show- 
cases full of shirt-bosoms and walking-canes, were 
lighted up. The smell of lemons and mint grew finer 
than ever. Wide Canal Street, out under the dark- 
ling crimson sky, was resplendent with countless 
many-coloured lamps. From the river the air came 
softly, cool, and sweet. The telescope man set up 
his skyward-pointing cylinder hard by the dark statue 
of Henry Clay, the confectionaries were ablaze and 
full of beautiful life, and every little while a great, 
empty cotton-float or two went thundering home- 
ward over the stony pavements until the earth shook, 
and speech for the moment was drowned. The St. 
Charles, such a glittering mass in winter nights. 
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stood out high and dark under the summer stars, 
with no glow except just in its midst, in the rotunda ; 
and even the rotunda was well-nigh deserted. The 
clerk at his counter saw a young man enter the great 
door opposite, and quietly marked him as he drew 
near. 

Let us not draw the stranger's portrait. If that 
were a pleasant task, the clerk would not have 
watched him. What caught and kept that function- 
ary's eye was that, whatever else might be revealed 
by the stranger's aspect, — weariness, sickness, hard- 
ship, pain, — the confession was written all over him 
on his face, on his garb, from his hat's crown to his 
shoe's sole. Penniless, Penniless. Only when he had 
come quite up to the counter the clerk did not see 
him at all 

" Is Dr. Sevier in r 

" Gone out to dine," said the clerk, looking over 
the inquirer's head as if occupied with all the world's 
affairs except the subject in hand. 

"Do you know when he will he back ?" 

" Ten o'clock." 

The visitor repeated the hour murmurously, and 
looked something dismayed. He tarried. 

"Hem I 1 will leave my card, if you please." 

The clerk shoved a little box of cards toward him, 
from which a pencil dangled by a string. The pen- 
niless wrote his name and handed it in. Then he 
moved away, went down the tortuous granite stair, 
and waited in the obscurity of the dimly lighted 
porch below. The card was to meet the contingency 
of the Doctor's coming in by some other entrance. 
He would watch for him here. 
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By-and-by — he was very weary — he sat down on 
the stairs. But a porter with a huge trunk on his 
back told him very distinctly that he was in the 
way there, and he rose and stood aside. Soon he 
looked for another resting-place. He must get off 
of his feet somewhere, if only for a few moments. 
He moved back into the deep gloom of the stairway 
shadow and sank down upon the pavement. In a 
moment he was fast asleep. 

He dreamed that he, too, was dining out. Laughter 
and meny-making were on every side. The dishes 
of steaming viands were grotesque in bulk. There 
were mountains of fmit and torrents of wine. Strange 
people of no identity spoke in senseless vapourings 
that passed for side-splitting wit, and friends whom 
he had not seen since childhood appeared in ludi- 
crously altered forms and announced impossible 
events. Every one ate like a Cossack. One of the 
party, champing like a boar, pushed him angrily, 
and when he, eating like the rest, would have turned 
fiercely on the aggressor, he awoke. 

A man standing over him struck him smartly with 
his foot. 

" Get up out o' this ; get up, get up." 

The sleeper bounded to his feet. The man who 
had waked him grasped him by the lapel of his coat. 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed the awakened 
man, throwing the other off violently. 

" I '11 show you ! " replied the other, returning 
with a rush ; but he was thrown off again, this time 
with a blow of the fist. 

" You scoundrel ! " cried the penniless man in a 
rage ; " if you touch me again I '11 kill you ! " 
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They leaped together. The one who had pro- 
posed to show what he meant was knocked flat upon 
the stones. The crowd that had run into the porch 
made room for him to fall. A leather helmet rolled 
from his head, and the silver crescent of the police 
flashed on his breast. The police were not uniformed 
in those days. 

But he is up in an instant, and his adversary is 
down — backward, on his elbows. Then the penniless 
man is up again ; they close and struggle, the night- 
watchman's club falls across his enemy's head blow 
upon blow, while the sufferer grasps Um desperately, 
with both hands, by the throat. They tug, they 
snuffle, they reel to and fro in the yielding crowd ; 
the blows grow fainter, fainter ; the grip is terrible ; 
when suddenly there is a violent rupture of the crowd, 
it closes again, and then there are two against one, 
and up sparkling St. Charles Street, the street of all 
streets for flagrant, unmolested, well-dressed crime, 
moves a sight so exhilarating that a score of street 
lads follow behind, and a dozen trip along in front 
with frequent backward glances; two officers of 
justice walking in grim silence abreast, and between 
them a limp, torn, hatless, bloody figure, partly walk- 
ing, partly lifted, partly dragged, past the theatres, 
past the lawyers' rookeries of Commercial Place, the 
ten-pin alleys, the chop-houses, the bunko shows and 
shooting galleries, on across Poydras Street into the 
dim openness beyond, where glimmer the lamps of 
Lafayette Square and the white marble of the muni- 
cipal hall, and just on the farther side of this, with 
a sudden wheel to the right into Hevia Street, a few 
strides there, a turn to the left, stumbling across a 
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stone step and wooden sill into a narrow, lighted 
hall, and turning and entering an apartment here 
again at the right. The door is shut; the name 
is written down ; the charge is made : Vagrancy, 
assaulting an officer, resisting arrest. An inner door 
is opened. 

" What have you got in number nine ? " asks the 
captain in charge. 

" Chuck-full," replies the turnkey. 

" Well, number seven ? '* These were the numbers 
of cells. 

" The rats '11 eat him up in number seven." 

" How about number ten 1 " 

"Two drunk-and-disorderlies, one petty larceny, 
and one embezzlement and breach of trust." 

" Put him in there." 

And this explains what the watchman in Marais 
Street could not understand — why Mary Richling's 
window shone all night long. 
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XXVII. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 

Round goes the wheel for ever. Another sun 
rose up, not a moment hurried or belated by the 
myriads of life-and-death issues that cover the earth 
and wait in ecstasies of hope or dread the passage 
of time. Punctually at ten Justice-in-the-rough 
takes its seat in the Recorder's Court, and a moment 
of silent preparation at the desks follows the loud 
announcement that its session has begun. The 
perky clerks and smirking pettifoggers move apart 
on tiptoe, those to their respective stations, these to 
their privileged seats facing the high dais. The 
lounging police slip down from their reclining atti- 
tudes on the heel-scraped and whittled window-sills. 
The hum of voices among the forlorn humanity that 
half fiUs the graduaUy rising, greasy benches behind, 
allotted to wiLsses and prisoners4ends, is hushed. 
In a little square, railed space, here at the left, the 
reporters tip their chairs against the hair-greased 
wall, and sharpen their pencils. A few tardy 
visitors, familiar with the place, tiptoe in through 
the grimy doors, ducking and winking, and softly 
lifting and placing their chairs, with a mock-timo- 
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rous upward glance toward the long, ungainly per- 
sonage who, under a faded and tattered crimson 
canopy, fills the august bench of magistracy with its 
high oaken back. On* the right, behind a rude 
wooden paling that rises from the floor to the smoke- 
stained ceiling, are the peering, bloated faces of the 
night's prisoners. 

The Recorder utters a name. The clerk down in 
front of him calls it aloud. A door in the palings 
opens, and one of the captives comes forth and 
stands before the rail. The arresting officer mounts 
to the witness-stand and confronts him. The oath 
is rattled and turned out like dice from a box, and 
the accusing testimony is heard. It may be that 
counsel rises and cross-examines, if there are wit- 
nesses for the defence. Strange and far-fetched 
questions, from beginners at the law or from old 
blunderers, provoke now laughter and now the 
peremptory protestations of the court against the 
waste of time. Yet, in general, a few minutes 
suffices for the whole trial of a case. 

'* You are sure she picked the handsaw up by the 
handle, are you ]" says the questioner, frowning with 
the importance of the point. 

"Yes.'' 

" And that she coughed as she did so 1" 

" Well, you see, she kind o' " 

"Yes, or no!" 

" No." 

" That 's all." He waives the prisoner down with 
an air of mighty triumph, turns to the Recorder, 
" trusts it is not necessary to," etc., and the accused 
passes this way or that, according to the fate decreed, 
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—discharged, sentenced to fine and imprisonment, 
or committed for trial before the courts of the State. 

" Order in court 1 " There is too much talking. 
Another comes and stands before the rail, and goes 
his way. Another, and another ; now a ragged boy, 
now a half-sobered crone, now a battered ruffian, 
and now a painted girl of the street, and at length 
one who starts when his name is called, as though 
something had exploded. 

" John Richling !" 

He came. 

" Stand there !" 

Some one is in the witness-stand, speaking. The 
prisoner partly hears, but does not see. He stands 
and holds the rail, with his eyes fixed vacantly on 
the clerk, who bends over his desk under the seat 
of justice, writing. The lawyers notice him. His 
dress has been laboriously genteel, but is torn and 
soiled. A detective with small eyes set close to- 
gether, and a nose like a yacht's rudder, whisperingly 
calls the notice of one of these spectators who can 
see the prisoner's face to the fact that, for all its 
thinness and bruises, it is not a bad one. All can 
see that the man's hair is fine and waving where it 
is not matted with blood. 

The testifying officer had moved as if to leave 
the witness-stand, when the Recorder restrained him 
by a gesture, and, leaning forward and looking down 
upon the prisoner, asked — 

"Have you anything to say to this]" 

The prisoner lifted his eyes, bowed affirmatively, 
and spoke in a low, timid tone. " May I say a few 
words to you privately?" 
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" No/' 

He dropped his eyes, fumbled with the rail, and, 
looking up suddenly, said in a stronger voice, "I 
want somebody to go to my wife — in Prieur Street. 
She 's starving. This is the third day " 

" We 're not talking about that," said the Recorder. 
''Have you anything to say against this witness's 
statement?" 

The prisoner looked upon the floor and slowly 
shook his head. " I never meant to break the law. 
I never expected to stand here. It 's like an awful 
dream. Yesterday, at this time, I had no more idea 
of this — I didn't think I was so near it. It 's like 
getting caught in machinery." He looked up at the 
Recorder again. " I 'm so confused " — he frowned 
and drew his hand slowly across his brow — " I can 
hardly — ^put my words together. I was hunting for 
work. There is no man in this city wants to earn 
an honest living more than I do." 

« What 's your trade r' 

" I have none." 

" I supposed not. But you profess to have some 
occupation, I dare say. What 's your occupation 1" 

" Accountant." 

** Hum ; you 're all accountants. How long have 
you been out of employment 1" 

" Six months." 

" Why did you go to sleep under those steps?" 

" I didn't intend to go to sleep. I was waiting 
for a friend to come in who boards at the St. 
Charles." 

A sudden laugh ran through the room. " Silence 
in court !" cried a deputy. 
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" Who is your friend V* asked the Recorder. 

The prisoner was silent 

" What is your friend's name V* 

Still the prisoner did not reply. One of the group 
of pettifoggers sitting behind him leaned forward, 
touched him on the shoulder, and murmured : 
" You 'd better tell his name. It won't hurt him, 
and it may help you." The prisoner looked back' 
at the man and shook his head. 

" Did you strike this ofl&cer 1" asked the Recorder, 
touching the witness, who was resting on both 
elbows in the light arm-chair on the right. 

The prisoner made a low response. 

" I don't hear you," said the Recorder. 

" I struck him," replied the prisoner; "I knocked 
him down." The court officers below the dais 
smiled. " I woke and found him spuming me with 
his foot, and I resented it. I never had expected 

to be a law-breaker. I " He pressed his temples 

between his hands, and was silent. The men of the 
law at his back exchanged glances of approval. The 
case was, to some extent, interesting. 

" May it please the court," said the man who had 
before addressed the prisoner over his shoulder, 
stepping out on the right and speaking very softly 
and graciously, ^' I ask that this man be discharged. 
His fault seems so much more to be accident than 
intention, and his suffering so much more than his 
fault ^" 

The Recorder interrupted by a wave of the hand 
and a preconvinced smile. " Why, according to the 
evidence, the prisoner was noisy and troublesome in 
his cell all night." 
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" sir," exclaimed the prisoner, " I was thrown 
in with thieves and drunkards ! It was unbearable 
in that hole. We were right on the damp and 
slimy bricks. The smell was dreadful. A woman 
in the cell opposite screamed the whole night. One 
of the men in the cell tried to take my coat from 
me, and I beat him ! " 

" It seems to me, your honour," said the volunteer 
advocate, " the prisoner is still more sinned against 
than sinning. This is evidently his first offence, 
and " 

" Do you know even that V asked the Kecorder. 

" I do not believe his name can be found on any 
criminal record. I " 

The Kecorder interrupted once more. He leaned 
toward the prisoner. 

" Did you ever go by any other name ? " 

The prisoner was dumb. 

"Isn't John Richling the only name you have 
ever gone by ]" said his new friend ; but the pri- 
soner silently blushed to the roots of his hair and 
remained motionless. 

" I think I shall have to send you to prison," said 
the Recorder, preparing to write. A low groan was 
the prisoner's only response. 

** May it please your honour," began the lawyer, 
taking a step forward ; but the Recorder waved his 
pen impatiently. 

" Why, the more is said the worse his case gets ; 
he 's guilty of the offence charged, by his own con- 
fession." 

" I am guilty and not guilty," said the prisoner 
slowly. "I never intended to be a criminal. I 
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intended to be a good and useful member of society ; 
but I've somehow got under its wheels. IVe 
missed the whole secret of living." He dropped 
his face into his hands. " Mary, Mary, why are 
you my wife ? " He beckoned to his counsel, " Come 
here ; come here." His manner was wild and nerv- 
ous. " I want you — I want you to go to Prieur 
Street, to my wife. You know — you know the 
place, don't youl Prieur Street. Ask for Mrs. 
Eiley " 

" Richling," said the lawyer. 

" No, no ! you ask for Mrs. Riley ! Ask her — 
ask her — oh! where are my senses gone 1 Ask " 

" May it please the Court," said the lawyer, turn- 
ing once more to the magistrate and drawing a limp 
handkerchief from the skirt of his dingy alpaca, with 
reviving confidence, " I ask that the accused be dis- 
charged ; he is evidently insane." 

The prisoner looked rapidly from counsel to magis- 
trate, and back again, saying in a low voice, " Oh 
no ! not that ! Oh no ! not that ! not that ! " 

The Recorder dropped his eyes upon a paper on 
the desk before him, and, beginning to write, said, 
without looking up — 

" Parish Prison — to be examined for insanity." 

A cry of remonstrance broke so sharply from the 
prisoner that even the reporters in their comer 
checked their energetic streams of lead-pencil rhetoric 
and looked up. 

" You cannot do that ! " he exclaimed. " I am 
not insane ! I 'm not even confused now ! It was 
only for a minute ! I 'm not even confused ! " 

An officer of the court laid his hand quickly and 
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sternly upon his arm ; but the Recorder leaned for- 
ward and motioned him oflf. The prisoner darted a 
single flash of anger at the officer, and then met the 
eye of the justice. 

" If I am a vagrant, commit me for vagrancy ! I 
expect no mercy here ! I expect no justice ! You 
punish me first and try me afterward, and now you 
can punish me again ; but you can't do that ! " 

"Order in court 1 Sit down in those benches !" 
cried the deputies. The lawyers nodded darkly or 
blandly, each to each. The one who had volun- 
teered his counsel wiped his bald Gothic brow. On 
the Recorder's lips an austere satire played as he 
said to the panting prisoner — 

" Yon are showing not only your sanity, but your 
contempt of court also." 

The prisoner's eyes shot back a fierce light as he 
retorted — 

" I have no object in concealing either ! " 

The Recorder answered with a quick angry look ; 
but instantly restraining himself, dropped his glance 
upon his desk as before, began again to write, and 
said with his eyes following his pen— 

" Parish Prison, for thirty days." 

The officer grasped the prisoner again and pointed 
him to the door in the palings whence he had come, 
and whither he now returned, moaning as he went, 
" O my wife ! my wife ! Mary, my wife ! my 
wife ! " 

Half an hour later the dark omnibus without 
windows, that went by the facetious name of the 
*' Black Maria," received the convicted ones from the 
same street door by which they had been brought in 
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out of the world the night before. The waifs and 
vagabonds of the town gleefully formed a line across 
the sidewalk from the station-house to the van, and 
counted with zest the abundant number of passen- 
gers that were ushered into it one by one. Heigh 
ho ! In they went. All as'es and sorts : both sexes ; 
tried and untried, drunk and sober, new faces and 
old acquaintances; a man who had been counter- 
feiting, his wife who had been helping him, and their 
little girl of twelve who had done nothing. Ho, 
ho ! Bridget Fury ! Ha, ha ! Howling Lou ! In 
they go ; the passive, the violent, all kinds ; filling 
the two benches against the sides, and then the 
standing room ; crowding and packing, until the 
officer can shut the door only by throwing his weight 
against it. 

" Officer," said one, whose volunteer counsel had 
persuaded the reporters not to mention him by 
name in their thrilling account — " Officer," said 
this one, trying to pause an instant before the door 
of the vehicle, "is there no other possible way 
to " 

" Get in, get in ! " 

Two hands spread against his back did the rest ; 
the door clapped to like the lid of a bursting trunk, 
the padlock rattled, away they went ! 
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At the prison the scene is repeated in reverse, 
and the Black Maria presently rumbles away, empty. 
In that building, whose exterior Narcisse found so 
picturesque, the yagi*ant at length finds food. In 
that question of food, by the way, another question 
arose, not as to any degree of criminality past or 
present, nor as to age, or sex, or race, or station ; 
but as to the having or lacking fifty cents. " Four 
bits " a day was the open sesame to a department 
where one could have bedstead and ragged bedding 
and dirty mosquito-bar, a cell whose window looked 
down into the front street, food in variety, and a seat 
at table with the officers of the prison. But those 
who could not pay were conducted past all these 
delights, along one of several dark galleries, the 
turnkeys of which were themselves convicts who, by 
a process of reasoning best understood among the 
harvesters of perquisites, were assumed to be under- 
going sentence. 

The vagrant stood at length before a grated iron 
gate, while its bolts were thrown back and it 
growled on its hinges. What he saw within needs 
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no minute description ; it may be seen there stiU, 
any day : a large, flagged court, surrounded on three 
sides by two stories of cells with heavy, black, square 
doors, all arow and mostly open ; about a hundred 
men sitting, lying, or lounging about in scanty rags, 
— some gaunt and feeble, some burly and alert, some 
scarred and maimed, some sallow, some red, some 
grizzled, some mere lads, some old and bowed, — 
the sentenced, the untried, men there for the first 
time, men who were oftener in than out,— burglars, 
smugglers, house-burners, highwaymen, wife-beaters, 
wharf-rats, common "drunks," pickpockets, shop- 
lifters, stealers of bread, garrotters, murderers, — in 
common equality and fraternity. In this resting 
and refreshing place for vice, this caucus for the 
projection of future crime, this ghastly burlesque of 
justice and the protection of society, there was a 
man who had been convicted of a dreadful murder 
a year or two before, and sentenced to twenty-one 
years' labour in the State penitentiary. He had 
got his sentence commuted to confinement in this 
prison for twenty-one years of idleness. The cap- 
tain of the prison had made him '' captain of the 
yard." Strength, ferocity, and a terrific record were 
the qualifications for this honorary ofiice. 

The gate opened. A howl of welcome came from 
those within, and the new batch, the vagrant among 
them, entered the yard. He passed, in his turn, to 
a tank of muddy water in this yard, washed away 
the soil and blood of the night, and so to the cell 
assigned him. He was lying face downward on its 
pavement, when a man with a cudgel ordered him 
to rise. The vagrant sprang to his feet and con- 
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fronted the captain of the yard, a giant in breadth 
and stature, with no clothing but a ragged under- 
shirt and pantaloons. 

" Get a bucket and rag, and scrub out this cell i" 

He flourished his cudgel. The vagrant cast a 
quick glance at him, and answered quietly, but with 
burning face— 

« I '11 die first." 

A blow with the cudgel, a cry of rage, a clash 
together, a push, a sledge-hammer fist in the side, 
another on the head, a fall out into the yard, and 
the vagrant lay senseless on the flags. 

When he opened his eyes again and struggled to 
hia feet, a gentle grasp was on his arm. Somebody 
was steadying him. He turned his eyes. Ah ! who 
is this 1 A short, heavy, close-shaven man, with a 
woollen jacket thrown over one shoulder and its 
sleeves tied together in a knot under the other. He 
speaks in a low, kind tone — 

" Steady, Mr. Kichling." 

Richliug supported himself by a hand on the 
man's arm, gazed in bewilderment at the gentle 
eyes that met his, and with a slow gesture of aston- 
ishment murmured, "Ristofalo!" and dropped his 
head. 

The Italian had just entered the prison from 
another station-house. With his hand still on Rich- 
ling's shoulder, and Richling's on his, he caught the 
eye of the captain of the yard, who was striding 
quietly up and down near by, and gave him a nod 
to indicate that he would soon adjust everything 
to that autocrat's satisfaction. Richling, dazed and 
trembling, kept his eyes still on the ground, while 
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Eistofalo moved with him slowly away from the 
squalid group that gazed after them. They went 
toward the Italian's celL 

"How are you in prison?" asked the vagrant, 
feebly. 

" Oh, nothin' much — ^witness in shootin' scrape — 
talk 'bout aft' while." 

" Ristofalo," groaned Eichling, as they entered, 
" my wife ! my wife ! Send some bread to my wife ! " 

" Lay down," said the Italian, pressing softly on 
his shoulders ; but Eichling as quietly resisted. 

" She is near here, Ristofalo. You can send with 
the greatest ease ! You can do anything, Eistofalo, 
— if you only choose ! " 

" Lay down," said the Italian again, and pressed 
more heavily. The vagrant sank limply to the pave- 
ment, his companion quickly imtying the jacket- 
sleeves from imder his own arms, and wadding the 
garment under Eichling's head. 

" Do you know what I 'm in here for, Eistofalo V 
moaned Eichling. 

"Don't know, don't care. Yo' wife know you 
here?" 

Eichling shook his head on the jacket. The 
Italian asked her address, and Eichling gave it. 

"Goin' tell her come and see you," said the 
Italian. " Now, you lay still little while ; I be back 
t'reckly." He went out into the yard again, push- 
ing the heavy door after him till it stood only slightly 
ajar, sauntered easily around till he caught sight of 
the captain of the yard, and was presently standing 
before him in the same immovable way in which he 
had stood before Eichling in Tchoupitoulas Street, on 
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the day he had borrowed the dollar. Those who 
idly drew around could not hear his words, but the 
captain's " answers " were intentionally audible. He 
shook his head in rejection of a proposal. " No, no- 
body but the prisoner himself should scrub out the 
cell. No, the Italian should not do it for him. The 
prisoners refusal and resistance had settled that 
question. No, the knocking down had not balanced 
accounts at all. There was more scrubbing to be 
done. It was scrubbing day. Others might scrub 
the yard and the galleries, but he should scrub out 
the tank. And there were other things, and worse 
— menial services of the lowest kind. He should do 
them when the time came, and the Italian would 
have to help him too. Never mind about the law 
or the terms of his sentence. Those counted for 
nothing there. Such was the sense of the decrees ; 
the words were such as may be guessed or left un- 
guessed. The scrubbing of the cell must commence 
at once. The vagrant must make up his mind to 
suffer. " He had served on jury ! " said the man in 
the undershirt, with a final flourish of his stick. 
" He 's got to pay dear for it ! " 

When Ristofalo returned to his cell, its inmate, 
after many upstartings from terrible dreams, that 
seemed to guard the threshold of slumber, had fallen 
asleep. The Italian touched him gently, but he 
roused with a wild start and stare. 

'^ Eistofalo,'' he said, and fell a-staring again. 

" You had some sleep," said the Italian. 

"It's worse than being awake," said Eichling. 
He passed his hands across his face. " Has my wife 
been here 1 " 
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" No. Haven't sent yet. Must watch good chance. 
Git captin yard in good humour first, or else do on 
sly." The cunning Italian saw that anything looking 
like early extrication would bring new fury upon 
Eichling. He knew all the values of time. " Come," 
he added, " must scrub out cell, now." He ignored 
the heat that kindled in Eichling's eyes, and added, 
smiling, " You don't do it, I got to do it." 

With a little more of the like kindly guile, and 
some wise and simple reasoning, the Italian prevailed. 
Together, without objection from the captain of the 
yard, with many unavailing protests from Eichling, 
who would now do it alone, and with Eistofalo 
smiling like a Chinaman at the obscene ribaldry of 
the spectators in the yard, they scrubbed the cell. 
Then came the tank. They had to stand in it with 
the water up to their knees, and rub its sides with 
brickbats. Eichling fell down twice in the water, 
to the uproarious delight of the yard ; but his com- 
pamon helped him up, and they both agreed it was 
the sliminess of the tank's bottom that was to blame. 

" Soon we get through we goin' to buy drink o' 
whisky from jailer," said Eistofalo ; "he keep it for 
sale. Then, after that, kin hire somebody to go to 
your house; captain yard think we gittin' mo' 
whisky." 

" ifire 1 " said Eichling. " I haven't a cent in the 
world." 

" I got a little — few dimes," rejoined the other. 

" Then why are you here 1 Why are you in this 
part of the prison ? " 

" Oh, 'fraid to spend it. On'y got few dimes. 
Broke ag'in." 
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Richling stopped still with astonishment, brickbat 
in hand. The Italian met his gaze with an illumi- 
nated smile. "Yes," he said, "took all I had with 
me to Bayou La Fourche. Coming back, slept with 
some men, in boat. One git up in night-time and 
steal everything. Then was a big fight. Think that 
what fight was about — about dividing the money. 
Don't Imow sure. One man git killed. Rest run 
into the swamp and prairie. Officer arrested me for 
witness. Couldn't trust me to stay in the city." 

" Do you think the one who was killed was the 
thief?" 

" Don't know sure," said the Italian, with the same 
sweet face, and falling to again with his brickbat, — 
"hope so." 

" Strange place to confine a witness !" said Rich- 
ling, holding his hand to his bruised side, and slowly 
straightening his back. 

" Oh yes, good place," replied the other, scrubbing 
away ; " git him, in short time, so he swear to any- 
thing." 

It was far on in the afternoon before the wary 
Ristofalo ventured to offer all he had in his pocket 
to a hanger-on of the prison office, to go first to Rich- 
ling's house, and then to an acquaintance of his own, 
with messages looking to the procuring of their re- 
lease. The messenger chose to go first to Ristofalo's 
friend, and afterward to Mrs. Riley's. It was grow- 
ing dark when he reached the latter place. Mary 
was out in the city somewhere, wandering about, 
aimless and distracted, in search of Richling. The 
messenger left word with Mrs. Riley. Richling had 
all along hoped that that good friend, doubtless ac- 
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quainted with the most approved methods of finding 
a missing man, would direct Mary to the police 
stations at the earliest practicable hour. But time 
had shown that she had not done so. Ko, indeed ! 
Mrs. Kiley counted herself too benevolently shrewd 
for that. While she had made Mary's suspense of 
the night less frightful than it might have been, by 
surmises that Mr. Eichling had found some form of 
night- work, — watching some pile of freight, or some 
unfinished building, — she had come, secretly, to a 
different conviction predicated on her own married 
experiences ; and if Mr. Eichling had, in a moment 
of gloom, tipped the bowl a little too high, as her 
dear lost husband, the best man that ever walked, 
had often done, and had been locked up at night to 
be let out in the morning, why, give him a chance ! 
Let him invent his own little fault-hiding romance, 
and come home with it. Mary was frantic. She 
could not be kept in ; but Mrs. Riley, by prolonged 
effort, convinced her it was best not to call upon 
Dr. Sevier until she could be sure some disaster had 
actually occurred, and sent her among the fruiterers 
and oystermen in vain search for Eaphael Eistofalo. 
Thus it was that the Doctors morning messenger 
to the Richlings, bearing word that if any one 
were sick he would call without delay, was met 
by Mrs. Riley only, and by the reassuring statement 
that both of them were out. The later messenger, 
from the two men in prison, brought back word of 
Mary's absence from the house, of her physical wel- 
fare, and Mrs. Riley's promise that Mary should 
visit the prison at the earliest hour possible. This 
would not be till the next morning. 
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While Mrs. Eiley was sending this message, Mary, 
a great distance away, was emerging from the dark- 
ening and silent streets of the river front and moving 
with timid haste across the broad levee toward the 
edge of the water at the steamboat landing. In 
this season of depleted streams and idle waiting, only 
an occasional boat lifted its lofty, black, double 
funnels against the sky here and there, leaving wide 
stretches of unoccupied wharf front between. Mary 
hurried on, clear out to the great wharfs edge and 
looked forth upon the broad, softly moving harbour. 
The low waters spread out and away, to and around 
the opposite point, in wide surfaces of glassy 
purples and wrinkled bronze. Beauty, that joy for 
ever, is sometimes a terror. Was the end of her 
seaych somewhere underneath that fearful glory ? She 
clasped her hands, bent down with dry, staring eyes, 
then turned again and fled homeward. She swerved 
once toward Dr. Sevier's quarters, but soon decided 
to see first if there were any tidings with Mrs. Riley, 
and so resumed her course. Night overtook her in 
streets where every footstep before or behind her 
made her tremble; but at length she crossed the 
'threshold of Mrs. Riley's little parlour. Mrs. Riley 
was standing in the door, and retreated a step or 
two backward as Mary entered with a look of wild 
inquiry. 

" Not come 1 " cried the wife. 

" Mrs. RichlinV* said the widow, hurriedly, " yer 
husband 's alive and found." 

Mary seized her frantically by the shoulders, cry- 
ing with high-phched voice — 

" Where is he ? — where is he 1" 
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" Ye can't see um till marning, Mrs. Richlin'." 

" Where is he 1 " cried Mary, louder than before. 

"Me dear," said Mrs. Riley, "ye kin easy git 
him out in the marning." 

"Mrs. Riley," said Mary, holding her with her 
eye, " is my husband in prison 1 — Lord God 1 O 
God, my God ! " 

Mrs. Riley wept. She clasped the moaning, sob- 
bing wife to her bosom, and with streaming eyes 
said — 

" Mrs. Richlin', me dear, Mrs. Richlin', me dear, 
what wad I give to have my husband this night 
where your husband is ! " 



, XXIX. 

RELEASE — NARCISSE. 

As some children were playing in the street be- 
fore the Parish Prison next morning, they suddenly 
started and scampered toward the prison's black 
entrance. A physician's carriage had driven briskly 
up to it, ground its wheels against the curb- 
stone, and halted. If any fresh crumbs of horror 
were about to be dropped, the children must be there 
to feast on them. Dr. Sevier stepped out, gaye 
Mary his hand and then his arm, and went in with 
her. A question or two in the prison office, a 
reference to the rolls, and a turnkey led the way 
through a dark gallery lighted with dimly burning 
gas. The stench was suffocating. They stopped 
at the inner gate. 

" Why didn't you bring him to us 1 " asked the 
Doctor, scowling resentfully at the facetious draw- 
ings and legends on the walls, where the dampness 
glistened in the sickly light. 

The keeper made a low reply as he shot the bolts. 

" What," quickly asked Mary. 

" He 's not well," said Dr. Sevier. 

The gate swung open. They stepped into the 
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yard and across it. The prisoners paused in a 
game of ball. Others, who were playing cards, 
merely glanced up and went on. The jailer pointed 
with his bunch of keys to a cell before him. Mary 
glided away from the Doctor and darted in. There 
was a cry and a wail. 

The doctor followed quickly. Eistofalo passed 
out as he entered. Eichling lay on a rough grey 
blanket spread on the pavement with the Italian's 
jacket under his head. Mary had thrown herself 
down beside him upon her knees, and their arms 
were around each other's neck. 

" Let me see, Mrs. Eichling," said the physician, 
touching her on the shoulder. She drew back. 
Eichling lifted a hand in welcome. The doctor 
pressed it. 

"Mrs. Eichling," he said, as they faced each 
other, he on one knee, she on both. — He gave her a 
few laconic directions for the sick man's better 
comfort. — "You must stay here, madam," he said 
at length ; " this man, Eistofalo, will be ample pro- 
tection for you ; and I will go at once and get your 
husband's discharge." He went out. 

In the office he asked for a seat at a desk. As 
he finished using it, he turned to the keeper and 
asked, with a severe face — 

" What do you do with sick prisoners here, any- 
way 1 " 

The keeper smiled. 

"Why, if they gits right sick, the hospital 
wagon comes and takes them to the Charity 
Hospital." 

" Umhum ! " replied the doctor unpleasantly, — 
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'* in the same wagon they use for a case of scarlet 
fever or small-pox, eh?" 

The keeper, with a little resentment in liis 
laugh, stated that he would be eternally lost if he 
knew. 

" / know,*' remarked the Doctor. " But when a 
man is only a little sick, — according to your judg- 
ment, — like that one in there now, he is treated 
here, eh V 

The keeper swelled with a little official pride. 
His tone was boastful. 

" We has a complete dispenisary in the prison," 
he said. 

" Yes ? Who 's your dniggist ? " Dr. Sevier was 
in his worst inquisitorial mood. 

" One of the prisoners," said the keeper. 

The Doctor looked at him steadily. The man, in 
the blackness of his ignorance, was visibly proud of 
this bit of economy and convenience. 

" How long has he held this position?" asked the 
physician. 

" Oh, a right smart while. He was sentenced for 
murder, but he 's waiting for a new trial." 

"And he has full charge of all the drugs?" asked 
the Doctor with a cheerful smile. 

"Yes, sir." The keeper was flattered. 

"Poisons and all, I suppose, eh?" pursued the 
Doctor. 

" Everything." 

The Doctor looked steadily and silently upon the 
officer, and tore and folded and tore again into small 
bits, the prescription he had written. A moment 
later the door of his carriage shut with a smart clap 
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and its wheels rattled away. There was a general 
laugh in the office, heavily spiced with male- 
dictions. 

" I say, Cap', what d' you reckon he 'd a' said if 
he *d a seen the women's department V* 

In those days Recorders had the power to release 
prisoners sentenced by them, when in their judg- 
ment new information justified such action. Yet 
Dr. Sevier had a hard day's work to procure Eich- 
ling's liberty. The sun was declining once more 
when a hack drove up to Mrs. Riley's door with 
John and Mary in it, and Mrs. Riley was restrained 
from laughing and crying only by the presence of 
the great Dr. Sevier and a romantic Italian stranger 
by the captivating name of Ristofalo. Richling, with 
repeated avowals of his ability to walk alone, was 
helped into the house between these two illustrious 
visitors, Mary hurrying in ahead, and Mrs. Riley 
shutting the street door with some resentment of 
manner toward the staring children who gathered 
without. Was there anything surprising in the fact 
that eminent persons should call at her house ? 

When there was time for greetings, she gave her 
hand to Dr. Sevier, and asked him how he found 
himself. To Ristofalo she bowed majestically. She 
noticed that he was handsome and muscular. 

At different hours the next day the same two 
visitors called. Also the second day after ; and the 
third ; and frequently afterward. 

Ristofalo regained his financial feet almost, as one 
might say, at a single hand-spring. He amused 
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Mary and John and Mrs. Eiley almost beyond 
limit with his simple story of how he did it. 

"Ye'd better hurry and be getting up out o' 
that sick-bed, Mr. Kitchlin'," said the widow in 
Eistofalo's absence, "or that I-talian rascal '11 be 
making himself entirely too agreeable to yer lady 
here, ha, ha ! It 's she that he 's a-comin' here to 
see. 

Mrs, Eiley laughed again, and pointed at Mary 
and tossed her head, not knowing that Mary 
went through it all over again as soon as Mrs. Eiley 
went out of the room, to the immense delight of 
John. 

" And now, madam," said Dr. Sevier to Mary, by- 
and^by, " let it be understood once more that even 
independence may be carried to a vicious extreme, 
and that " — he turned to Eichling, by whose bed he 
stood — "you and your wife will not do it again. 
You Ve had a narrow escape. Is it understood 1" 

" We '11 try to be moderate," replied the invalid, 
playfully. 

" I don't believe you," said the Doctor. 

And his scepticism was wise. He continued to 
watch them, and at length enjoyed the sight of 
John up and out again, with colour in his cheeks 
and the old courage — nay, a new and a better 
courage — in his eyes. 

Said the Doctor on his last visit, "Take good 
care of your husband, my child." He held the little 
wife's hand a moment, and gazed out of Mrs. 
Eiley's front door, upon the western sky. Then he 
transferred his gaze to John, who stood, with his 
knee in a chair, just behind her. He looked at the 
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convalesceiit with solemn steadfastness. The hus- 
band smiled broadly. 

"I know what you mean. I'll try to deserve 
her." 

The Doctor looked again into the west. 

" Good-bye." 

Mary tried playfully to retort, but John re- 
strained her, and when she contrived to utter some- 
thing absurdly complimentary of her husband, he 
was her only hearer. 

They went back into the house, talking of other 
matters. Something turned the conversation upon 
Mrs. Eiley, and from that subject it seemed to pass 
naturally to Eistofalo. Mary, laughing and talking 
softly as they entered the room, called to John's 
recollection the Italian'3 account of how he had 
once bought a tarpaulin hat and a cottonade shirt 
of the pattern called a "jumper," and had worked 
as a deck-hand in loading and unloading steamboats. 
It was so amusingly sensible to put on the proper 
badge for the kind of work sought. Eichling 
unused. Many a dollar he might have earned the 
past summer had he been as ingeniously wise, he 
thought. 

"Eistofalo is coming here this evening," said he, 
taking a seat in the alley window. 

Mary looked at him with sidelong merriment. 
The Italian was coming to see Mrs. Eiley. 

"Why, John," whispered Mary, standing beside 
him, " she 's nearly ten years older than he is ! " 

But John quoted the old saying about a man's 
age being what he feels, and a woman's what she 
looks. 
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" Why — but — dear, it is scarcely a fortnight since 
she declared nothing could ever induce " 

" Let her alone," said John, indulgently. ** Hasn't 
she said half a dozen times that it isn't good for 
woman to be alone? A widow's a woman — ^and 
you never disputed it." 

"0 John," laughed Mary, "for shame! You 
know I didn't mean that. You know I never could 
mean that." 

And when John would have maintained his 
ground, she besought him not to jest in that direc- 
tion, with eyes so ready for tears that he desisted. 

" I only meant to be generous to Mrs. Kiley," he 
said. 

"I know it," said Mary, caressingly, "you're 
always on the generous side of everything." 

She rested her hand fondly on his arm, and he 
took it into his own. 

One evening the pair were out for that sunset walk 
which their young blood so relished, and which 
often led them, as it did this time, across the wide 
open commons behind the town, where the un- 
settled streets were turf-grown, and toppling wooden 
lamp-posts threatened to fall into the wide, cattle- 
trodden ditches. 

" Fall is coming," said Mary. 

"Let it come I" exclaimed John; "it's hung 
back long enough." 

He looked about with pleasure. On every hand 
the advancing season was giving promise of height- 
ened activity. The dark, plumy foliage of the 
china trees was getting a golden edge. The bur- 
nished green of the great magnolias was spotted 
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brilliantly with hundreds of bursting cones, red 
with their pendent seeds. Here and there as the 
sauntering pair came again into the region of brick 
sidewalks, a falling cone would now and then scatter 
its polished coral over the pavement, to be gathered 
by little girls for necklaces, or bruised under foot, 
staining the walk with its fragrant oil. The ligus- 
trums bent low under the dragging weight of 
their small clustered berries. The oranges were 
turning. In the wet, choked ditches along the in- 
terruptions of pavement, where John followed Mary 
on narrow plank footways, bloomed thousands of 
little unrenowned asteroid flowers, blue and yellow, 
and the small, pink spikes of the water-pepper. It 
wasn't the fashionable habit in those days, but 
Mary had John gather big bunches of this pretty 
floral mob, and filled her room with them — not 
Mrs. Riley's parlour — whoop, no ! Weeds ] Not if 
Mrs. Riley knew herself. 

So ran time apace. The morning sides were grey 
monotones, and the evening gorgeous reds. The 
birds had finished their summer singing. Some- 
times the alert chirp of the cardinal suddenly smote 
the ear from some neighbouring tree ; but he would 
pass, a flash of crimson, from one garden to the 
next, and with another chirp or two be gone for 
days. The nervy, unmusical waking cry of the 
mocking-bird was often the first daybreak sound. 
At times a myriad downy seeds floated everywhere, 
now softly upward, now gently downward, and the 
mellow rays of sunset turned it into a warm, golden 
snow-fall. By night a soft glow from distant burn- 
ing prairies showed the hunters were afield. The 
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call of unseen wild-fowl was heard overhead, and 
— finer to the waiting poor man's ear than all other 
sounds — came at regular intervals, now from this 
quarter and now from that, the heavy, rushing 
blast of the cotton compress, telling that the flood- 
tide of commerce was setting in. 

Narcisse surprised the Richlings one evening with 
a call. They tried very hard to be reserved, but 
they were too young for that task to be easy. The 
Creole had evidently come with his mind made up 
to take unresentfully and override all the unfriendli- 
ness they might choose to show. His conversation 
never ceased, but flitted from subject to subject with 
the swift waywardness of a humming-bird. It 
was remarked by Mary, leaning back in one end of 
Mrs. Riley's little sofa, that "summer dresses were 
disappearing, but that the girls looked just as sweet 
in their darker colours as they had appeared in 
midsummer white. Had Narcisse noticed? Pro- 
bably he didn't care for " 

" Ho ! I notiz them an' they notiz me ! An' 
thass one thing I 'ave notiz about young ladies; 
they ah juz like those bird'; in summeh lookin' 
cool, in winteh waum. I 'ave notiz that. An' I 've 
notiz anotheh thing which make them juz like those 
bird'. They halwaya know if a man is lookin', an' 
they halways make like they don't see 'im ! I would 
like to 'ite an i'ony about that — a lill i'ony — in the 
he'oic measuh. You like that he'oic measuh, Mizzez 
Witchlin' 1 " 

As he rose to go he rolled a cigarette, and folded 
the end in with the long nail of his little finger. 

" Mizzez Witchlin', if you will allow me to light 
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my ciga'ette fum yo' lamp 1 I can't use my 

sun-glass at night, because the sun is nod theh. 
But, the sun shining, I use it. • I 'ave adop' that 
method since lately." 

" You borrow the sun's rays," said Mary, with 
wicked sweetness. 

^'Yes; 'tis cheapeh than matches in the longue 
un. 

" You have discovered that, I suppose," remarked 
John. 

"Mel The sun-glass? No. I believe Ahchi- 
mides invend that, in fact. An' yet, out of ten 
thousan' who use the sun-glass only a few can 
account 'ow 'tis done. 'Ow did you think that 
that's my invention, Mistoo 'Itchlin'? Did you 
know that I am something of a chimist ? I can 
tu'n litmus paper 'ed by juz dipping it in SOgHO. 
Yesseh." 

" Yes," said Eichling, " that 's one thing that / 
have noticed, that you 're very fertile in devices." 

"Yes," echoed Mary, "I noticed that, the first 
time you ever came to see us. I only wish Mr. 
Eichling was half as much so." 

She beamed upon her husband. Narcisse laughed 
with pure pleasure. 

" Well, I am compel' to say you ah co'ect. I am 
continually makin' some discove'ies. * Necessity 's 
the motheh of inventions.' Now thass anotheh 
thing I 'ave notiz — about that month of Octobeh : 
it always come befo' you think it 's comin'. I 'ave 
notiz that about eve'y month. Now, to-day weah the 
twennieth Octobeh ! Is it not so ? " He lighted 
his cigarette. " You ah compel' to co'obo'ate me." 
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Yes, the tide was coming in. The Kichlings' 
bark was still on the sands, but every now and then 
a wave of promise glided under her. She might 
float, now, any day. Meantime, as has no doubt 
been guessed, she was held on an even keel by loans 
from the Doctor. 

"Why you don't advertise in papers ?". asked 
Eistofalo. 

" Advertise ? Oh, I didn't think it would be of 
any use. I advertised a whole week, last summer." 

" You put advertisement in wrong time and keep 
it out wrong time," said the Italian. 

" I have a place in prospect, now, without adver- 
tising," said Kichling with an elated look. 

It was just here that a new mistake of Kichling's 
emerged. He had come into contact with two or 
three men of that wretched sort that indulge the 
strange vanity of keeping others waiting upon them 
by promises of employment. He believed them, 
liked them heartily because they said nothing about 
references, and gratefully distended himself with 
their husks, until Ristofalo opened his eyes by say- 
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ing, when one of these men had disappointed 
Richling the third time — 

*^ Business man don't promise but once." 

" You lookin' for book-keeper's place 1 " asked the 
Italian at another time. " Why don't dress like 
a book-keeper 1 " 

" On borrowed money 1 " asked Richling, evidently 
looking upon that question as a poser. 

**Yes." 

" Oh no," said Richling, with a smile of superi- 
ority ; but the other one smiled too, and shook his 
head. 

" Borrow mo', if you don't." 

Richling's heart flinched at the word. He had 
thought he was giving his true reason, but he was 
not. A foolish notion had floated, like a grain of 
dust, into the over-delicate wheels of his thought, 
that men would employ him the more readily if he 
looked needy. His hat was unbrushed, his shoes 
unpolished ; he had let his beard come out, thin and 
untrimmed; his necktie was faded. He looked 
battered. When the Italian's gentle warning 
showed him this additional mistake on top of all 
his others, he was dismayed at himself; and when 
he sat do^n in his room and counted the cost of an 
accountant's uniform, so to speak, the remains of 
Dr. Sevier's last loan to him was too small for it 
Thereupon he committed one error more, — ^but it 
was the last. He sunk his standard and began 
again to look for service among industries that eould 
offer employment only to manual labour. He 
crossed the river and stirred about among the dry- 
docks and ship-carpenters' yards of the suburb 
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Algiers. But he could neither hew spars, nor paint, 
nor splice ropes. He watched a man half a day 
calking a boat ; then he offered himself for the same 
work, did it fairly, and earned half a day's wages. 
But then the boat was done, and there was no other 
calking at the moment along the whole harbour- 
front, except some that was being done on a ship by 
her own sailors. 

"John," said Mary, dropping into her lap the 
sewing that hardly paid for her candle, "isn't it 
hard to realise that it isn't twelve months since 
your hardships commenced 1 They canH last much 
longer, darling." 

"I know that," said John. "And I know I'U 
find a place presently, and then we '11 wake up to 
the fact that this was actually less than a year of 
trouble in a lifetime of love." 

" Yes," rejoined Mary, " I know your patience 
will be rewarded." 

"But what I want is work now, Mary. The 
bread of idleness is getting too bitter. But never 
mind ; I 'm going to work to-morrow ; — never mind 
where. It 's all right. You '11 see." 

She smiled, and looked into his eyes again with 
an unreserved confession of trust. The next day he 
reached the — what shall we sayl — ^big end of his 
last mistake. What it was came out a few mornings 
after, when he called at Number 5 Carondelet 
Street. 

" The Doctah is not in pwesently," said Narcisse. 
"He ve'y hawdly comes in so soon as that. He 's 
living home again, once mo', now. He 's ve'y 
un'estless. I tole 'im yestiddy, * Doctah, I know 
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jaz 'ow you feel, seh; 'tis the same way with 
mieseff. You ought to git ma'ied ! ' '' 

'* Did he say he would ? " asked Richling. 

" Well, you know, Mistoo 'Itchlin', so the powub 
says, * Silent give consense.* He juz look at me — 
neweh said a word — ha! he couldn'! You not 
lookin' ve'y well, Mistoo 'Itchlin'. I suppose 'tis 
that waum.weatheh." 

*^ I suppose it is ; at least partly," said Eichling, 
and added nothing more, but looked along and 
across the ceiling, and down at a skeleton, in a 
comer, that was offering to shake hands with him. 
He was at a loss how to talk to Narcisse. Both 
Mary and he had grown a little ashamed of their 
covert sarcasms, and yet to leave them out was 
bread without yeast, meat without salt, as far as 
their own powers of speech were concerned. 

" I thought the other day," he began again, with 
an effort, "when it blew up cool, that the warm 
weather was over." 

"It seem to be finishin' ad the end, I think," 
responded the Creole. " I think, like you, that we 
'ave 'ad too waum weatheh. Me, I like that 
weatheh to be cole, me. I halways weigh the mose 
in cole weatheh. I gain flesh, in fact. But so soon 
'tis summeh something become of it. I dunno if 'tis 
the fault of my close, but I always reduct in sum- 
meh. Speakin' of close, Mistoo 'ItcUin', — egscuse 
me if 'tis a fair question, — w'at was yo' objec' in 
buyin' that tawpaulin hat an' jacket lass week ad 
that sto' on the levee 1 You din know I saw you, 
but I juz 'appen to see you, in fact." (The colour 
rose in Richling's face, and Narcisse pressed on 
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without allowing an answer.) " Well, thass none o' 
my bizness, of co'se, but I think you lookin' ve'y 

bad, Mistoo 'Itchlin' " He stopped very short, 

and stepped with dignified alacrity to his desk, for 
Dr. Sevier's step was on the stair. 

The Doctor shook hands with Eichling, and sank 
into the chair at his desk. " Anything turned up 
yet, Eichling 1 " 

"Doctor," began Eichling, drawing his chair near 
and spfeaking low 

" Good mawnin', Doctah," said Narcisse, showing 
himself with a graceful flourish. 

The Doctor nodded, " Narcisse," then turned again 
to Eichling. " You were saying " 

" I 'ope you well, seh," insisted the Creole, and 
as the Doctor glanced toward him impatientl}', 
repeated the sentiment, " 'Ope you well, seh." 

The Doctor said he was, and turned once more to 
Eichling. Narcisse bowed away backward and went 
to his desk, filled to the eyes with fierce satisfaction. 
He had made himself felt. Eichling drew his chair 
nearer and spoke low. 

" If I don't get work within a day or two, I shall 
have to come to you for money." 

" That 's all right, Eichling." The Doctor spoke 
aloud ; Eichling answered low. 

" Oh no. Doctor, it 's all wrong ! Indeed, I can't 
do it any more unless you will let me earn the 
money." 

" My dear sir, I would most gladly do it ; but I 
have nothing that you can do." 

" Yes, you have. Doctor." 

" What is it 1 " 
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" Why, it 's this : you have a slave boy driving 
your carriage." 

"WeUI" 

" Give him some other work, and let me do that." 

Dr. Sevier started in his seat. " Eichling, I can't 
do that. I should ruin you. If you drive my 
carriage " 

" Just for a time, Doctor, till I find something 
else." 

"No, no ! If you drive my carriage in New Orleans, 
you *11 never do anything else." 

"Why, Doctor, there are men standing in the 
front ranks to-day, who " 

"Yes, yes," replied the Doctor, impatiently, "I 
know, — who began with menial labour ; but — I 
can't explain it to you, Eichling, but you 're not of 
the same sort ; that's all. I say it without praise 
or blame; you must have work adapted to your 
abilities." 

"My abilities!" softly echoed Eichling. Tears 
sprang to his eyes. He held out his open palms, — 
" Doctor, look there." They were lacerated. He 
started to rise, but the Doctor prevented him. 

" Let me go," said Eichling, pleadingly, and with 
averted face. "Let me go. I'm sorry I showed 
them. It was mean and foolish and weak. Let me 

go- 
But Dr. Sevier kept a hand on him, and he did 

not resist. The Doctor took one of the hands and 

examined it. " Why, Eichling, you've been handling 

freight." 

" There was nothing else." 

" Oh, bah ! " 
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"Let me go," whispered Eichling. But the 
Doctor held him. 

" You didn't do this on the steamboat landing, 
did you, Eichling 1 " 

The young man nodded. The Doctor dropped 
the hand and looked upon its owner with set lips 
and steady severity. When he spoke, he said — 

" Among the negro and green Irish deck-hands, 
and under the oaths and blows of steamboat mates ! 
— Why, Eichling ! " — He. turned half away in his 
rotary chair with an air of patience worn out. 

" You thought I had more sense," said Eichling. 

The Doctor put his elbows upon his desk and 
slowly drew his face upward through his hands. 
" Mr. Eichling, what is the matter with you 1 " They 
gazed at each other a long moment, and then Dr. 
Sevier continued : " Your trouble isn't want of sense. 
I know that very well, Eichling." His voice was 
low, and became kind. " But you don't get the use 
of the sense you have. It isn't available." He bent 
forward : " Some men, Eichling, carry their folly on 
the surface and their good sense at the bottom," — 
he jerked his thumb backward toward the distant 
Narcisse and added, with a stealthy frown, — " like 
that little fool in yonder. He 's got plenty of sense, 
but he doesn't load any of it on deck. Some men 
carry their sense on top and their folly down 
below " 

Eichling smiled broadly through his dejection, 
and touched his own chest. "Like this big fool 
here," he said. 

"Exactly," said Dr. Sevier. "Now you've 
developed a defect of the memory. Your few mer- 
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chantable qualities have been so long out of the 
market, and you 've suffered such humiliation under 
the pressure of adversity, that you Ve — ^you Ve done 
a very bad thing." 

" Say a dozen," responded Richling, with bitter 
humour. But the Doctor swung his head in resent- 
ment of the levity. 

"One's enough. You've allowed yourself to 
forget your true value." 

" I 'm worth whatever I '11 bring." 

The Doctor tossed his head in impatient disdain. 

" Pshaw ! You '11 never bring what you 're worth, 
any more than some men are worth what they bring. 
You don't know how. You never will know." 

" Well, Doctor, I do know that I 'm worth more 
than I ever was before. I 've learned a thousand 
things in the last twelvemonth. If I can only get a 
chance to prove it ! " Richling turned red and struck 
his knee with his fist. 

" Oh yes," said Dr. Sevier ; " that 's your sense, 
on top. And then you go — in a fit of the merest 
impatience, as I do suspect — and offer yourself as a 
deck-hand and as a carriage driver. That's your 
folly, at the bottom. What ought to be done to such 
a man 1 " He gave a low, harsh laugh. Eichling 
dropped his eyes. A silence followed. 

" You say all you want is a chance," resumed the 
Doctor. 

" Yes," quickly answered Richling, looking up. 

" I 'm going to give it to you." They looked into 
each other's eyes. The Doctor nodded. " Yes, sir." 
He nodded again. 

" Where did you come from, Richling — when you 
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came to New Orleans — ^you and your wifel Mil- 
waukee 1 " 

" Yes." 

"Do your relatives know of your present con- 
dition 1 " 

" No." 

" Is your wife's mother comfortably situated 1 " 

" Yes." 

" Then I 'U tell you what you must do." 

" The only thing I can't do," said Richling. 

"Yes, you can. You must. You must send 
Mrs. Richling back to her mother." 

Eichling shook his head. 

" Well," said the Doctor, warmly, " I say you 
musti I will lend you the passage-money." 

Richling's eye kindled an instant at the Doctor's 
compulsory tone, but he said, gently — 

" Why, Doctor, Mary will never consent to leave 
me. 

"Of course she will not. But you must make 
her do it 1 That 's what you must do. And when 
that 's done, then you must start out and go syste- 
matically from door to door — of business houses, I 
mean, — offering yourself for work befitting your 
station — ahem! — station, I say — and qualifications. 
1 will lend you money to live on until you find 
permanent employment. Now, now, don't get 
alarmed ! I 'm not going to help you any more 
than I absolutely must ! " 

"But, Doctor, how can you expect " But 

the Doctor interrupted. 

" Come, now, none of that ! You and your wife 
are brave ; I must say that for you. She has the 
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courage of a gladiator. You can do this if you 
will." 

"Doctor," said Richling, "you are the best of 
friends ; but, you know, the fact is, Mary and I — 
well, we 're still lovers." 

" Oh !" The Doctor turned away his head with 
fresh impatience. EicMing bit his lip, but went 
on — 

" We can bear anything on earth together ; but 
we have sworn to stay together through better and 
worse " 

"Oh, pf-f-f-f ! " said the Doctor, closing his eyes 
and swinging his head away again. 

" — And we 're going to do it," concluded Kichling. 

" But you can't do it ! " cried the Doctor, so loudly 
that Narcisse stood up on the rungs of his stool and 
peered. 

" We can't separate." 

Dr. Sevier smote the desk, and sprang to his feet. 

"Sir, you've got to do it! If you continue in 
this way, you '11 die ! You 'U die, Mr. Richling — 
both of you ! You '11 die ! Are you going to let 
Mary die just because she 's brave enough to do it 1 " 
He sat down again and busied himself nervously 
placing pens on the pen-rack, the stopper in the 
inkstand, and the like. 

Many thoughts ran through Eichling's mind in 
the ensuing silence. His eyes were on the floor. 
Visions of parting, — of the great emptiness that 
would be left behind, — the pangs and yearnings that 
must follow, — crowded one upon another. One 
torturing realisation kept ever in the front — that 
the Doctor had a well-earned right to advise, and 
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that, if his advice was to be rejected, one must show 
good and sufficient cause for rejecting it, both in 
present resources and in expectations. The truth 
leaped upon him and bore him down as it had never 
done before — the truth which he had heard this 
very Dr. Sevier proclaim — that debt is bondage. 
For a moment he rebelled against it; but shame 
soon displaced mutiny, and he accepted this part, 
also, of his lot. At length he rose. 

" Well 1 " said Dr. Sevier. 

" May I ask Mary 1 " 

"You will do what you please, Mr. Kichling." 
And then, in a kinder voice, the Doctor added, 
" Yes ; ask her." 

They moved together to the office door. The 
Doctor opened it, and they said good-bye, Kichling 
trying to drop a word of gratitude, and the Doctor 
hurriedly ignoring it. 

The next half-hour or more was spent by the 
physician in receiving, hearing, and dismissing 
patients and their messengers. By-and-by no others 
came. The only audible sound was that of the 
Doctor's paper-knife as it parted the leaves of a 
pamphlet. He was thinking over the late interview 
with Richling, and knew that, if this silence were 
not soon interrupted from without, he would have 
to encounter his book-keeper, who had not spoken 
since Eichling had lefb. Presently the issue came. 

"Dr. Seveeah," — Narcisse came forward, hat in 

hand, — " I dunno 'ow 'tis, but Mistoo 'Itchlin' always 

wemine me of that povvub, * UUy to bed, ully to 

'ise, make a pusson to be 'ealthy an' wealthy an' 

• » »» 

wise. 
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" I don't know how it is, either," grumbled the 
Doctor. 

" I believe thass not the powub I was thinking. 
I am acquamting mysefF with those powubs ; but 
I 'm somewhat gween in that light, in fact. Well, 
Doctah, I 'm goin' ad the — shoemakeh. I burs' my 
shoe yistiddy. I was juz " 

" Very weU, go." 

" Yesseh ; and from the shoemakeh 1 11 go " 

The Doctor glanced darkly over the top of the 
pamphlet. 

" — Ad the bank; yesseh," said Narcisse, and 
went. 



XXXL 

AT LAST. 

Mary, cooking supper, uttered a soft exclamation 
of pleasure and relief as she heard John's step under 
the alley window and then at the door. She turned, 
with an iron spoon in one hand and a candlestick in 
the other, from the little old stove with two pot- 
holes, where she had been stirring some mess in a 
tin pan. 

" Why, you 're " — she reached for a kiss — " real 
late !" 

"I could not come any sooner." He dropped 
into a chair at the table. 

"Busyl" 

" No ; no work to-day." 

Mary lifted the pan from the stove, whisked it to 
the table, and blew her fingers. 

"Same subject continued," she said, laughingly, 
pointing with her spoon to the warmed-over 
food. 

Eichling smiled and nodded, and then flattened 
his elbows out on the table and hid his face in 
them. 

This was the first time he had ever lingered 
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away from his wife when he need not have done 
so. It was the Doctor's proposition that had kept 
him back. All day long it had filled his thoughts. 
He felt its wisdom. Its sheer practical value 
had pierced remorselessly into the deepest convic- 
tions of his mind. But his heart would not receive 
it. 

*' Well," said Mary, brightly, as she sat down at 
the table, " may be you 41 have better luck to- 
morrow. Don't you think you may 1 " 

" I don't know," said John, straightening up and 
tossing back his hair. He pushed a plate up to the 
pan, supplied and passed it. Then he helped him- 
self, and fell to eating. 

" Have you seen Dr. Sevier to-day ?" asked Mary, 
cautiously, seeing her husband pause and fall into 
distraction. 

He pushed his plate away and rose. She met 
him in the middle of the room. He extended both 
hands, took hers, and gazed upon her. How could 
he tell 1 Would she cry and lament, and spurn the 
proposition, and fall upon him with a hundred 
kisses 1 Ah, if she would ! But he saw that Dr. 
Sevier, at least, was confident she would not ; that 
she would have, instead, what the wife so often has 
in such cases, the strongest love, it may be, but also 
the strongest wisdom for that particular sort of 
issue. Which would she do 1 Would she go or 
would she not 1 

He tried to withdraw his hands, but she looked 
beseechingly into his eyes and knit her fingers into 
his. The question stuck upon his lips and would 
not be uttered. And why should it be 1 Was it 
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not cowardice to leave the decision to her 1 Should 
not he decide ? Oh ! if she would only rebel ! But 
would she 1 Would not her utmost be to give good 
reasons in her gentle, inquiring way, why he should 
not require her to leave him ? And were there any 
such 1 No, no. He had racked his brain to find so 
much as one all day long. 

" John," said Mary, " Dr. Sevier 's been talking 
to you." 

'* Yes." 

" And he wants you to send me back home for a 
while." 

"How do you know ?" asked John, with a start. 

" I can read it in your face." She loosed one hand 
and laid it upon his brow. 

"What — ^what do you think about it, Maryl" 

Mary looking into his eyes with the face of one 
who pleads for mercy, whispered, " He *s right," 
then buried her face in his bosom and wept like a 
babe. 

" I felt it six months ago," she said later, sitting 
on her husband's knee and holding his folded hands 
tightly in hers. 

" Why didn't you say so 1" asked John. 

" I was too selfish," was her reply. 

When on the second day afterward they entered 
the Doctor's office, Kichling was bright with that 
new hope which always rises up beside a new ex- 
pedient, and Mary looked well and happy. The 
Doctor wrote them a letter of introduction to the 
steamboat agent. 

" You 're taking a very sensible course," he said, 
smoothing the blotting-paper heavily over the letter. 
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" Of course, you think it 's hard. It is hard. But 
distance needn't separate you." 

" It can't/' said Richling. 

" Time," continued the Doctor — " may be a few- 
months — will bring you together again, prepared 
for a long Ufe of secure union ; and then, when you 
look back upon this, you '11 be proud of your courage 

and good sense. And you 'U be " He enclosed 

the note, directed the envelope, and, pausing with it 
still in his hand, turned toward the pair. They 
rose up. His rare, sick-room smile hovered about 
his mouth, and he said — 

" You 'U be all the happier — ^all three of you." 

The husband smiled. Mary coloured down to 
the throat and looked up on the wall, where Harvey 
was explaining to his king the circulation of the 
blood. There was quite a pause, neither side caring 
to utter the first adieu. 

" If a physician could call any hour his own," 
presently said the Doctor, " I should say I would 
come down to the boat and see you off. But I 
might fail in that. — Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, Doctor." — A little tremor in the 
voice. — " Take care of John." 

The tall man looked down into the upturned blue 
eyes. 

" Good-bye 1" He stooped toward her forehead, 
but she lifted her lips, and he kissed them. So they 
parted. 

The farewell with Mrs. Riley was mainly char- 
acterised by a generous and sincere exchange of 
compliments and promises of remembrance. Some 
tears rose up ; a few ran over. 
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At the steamboat wharf there were only the 
pair themselves to cling one moment to each 
other and then wave that mute farewell that 
looks through watery eyes and sticks in the 
choking throat. Who ever knows what good-bye 
means 1 



" Doctor," said Eichling when he came to accept 
those terms in the Doctor's proposition which ap- 
plied more exclusively to himself, — "no, Doctor, 
not that way, please." He put aside the money 
proffered him. " This is what I want to do : I 
will come to your house every morning and get 
enough to eat to sustain me through the day, and 
will continue to do so till I find work." 

" Very well," said the Doctor. 

The arrangement went into effect. They never 
met at dinner ; but almost every morning the 
Doctor, going into the breakfast-room, met Eichling 
just risen from his earHer and hastier meal. 

"Well? Anything yet?" 

" Nothing yet." 

And unless there was some word from Mary, 
nothing more would be said. So went the month of 
November. 

But at length, one day toward the close of the 
Doctor's office-hours, he noticed the sound of an 
agile foot springing up his stairs three steps at a 
stride, and Eicliling entered, panting and radiant. 

" Doctor, at last ! At last !" 

"At last, whatl" 
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" I Ve found emplojonent ! I have, indeed. One 
line from you, and the place is mine ! A good 
place. Doctor, and one that I can fill. The very 
thing for me! Adapted to my abilities)" He 
laughed so that he coughed, was still, and laughed 
again. " Just a line, if you please, Doctor." 
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